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WORKS AND BUILDINGS 


T is inevitable, and no doubt right, that while 
the total war is in progress the waging of it 
should occupy our minds to the exclusion of nearly 
everything else; and certainly many of our present 
difficulties have arisen just because we failed, to 
coneentrate upon«that task in the days when it 
appeared less formidable. But at the risk of an 
apparent contradiction we venture to suggest that, 


‘'s0 soon as War ceases, we shall begin to marvel at 


the small amount of thought we have really directed 
towards another problem which will then face us, 
Building and planning problems will certainly 
threaten to overwhelm us when that time comes, 
and, with a public conscience which is both forgetful 
of events and resilient in recovery, the question then 
will certainly be asked: “ Why were not this and 
that foreseen ? ” 

The thing whic». concerns us most, however, is 
not the fact that at the moment these problems of 
planning and building have been subordinated to the 
other pressing and immediate task, but that, had there 
been less urgency about the war, the likelihood of 
post-war reconstruction receiving its proper measure 
of attention might still have been remote if past 
experience is any reliable guide. 

In recent weeks there has beech a certain amount 
of anxious, even fretful criticism of the Government, 
and many of us feel that the sound volume of the 


- criticism far exceeded that of its numerical strength, 


and that our country would have portrayed its 
character more truly had its anxiety in the presence 
of grave events shown itself in less captious mood. 
A country which stood alone against the invader 
when friends had either resigned or been overwhelmed, 
owes ‘it to itself to exercise the democratic privileges 
it is fighting for with the greatest restraint and 
wisdom. - 

Bearing these facts in mind, we do not wish to 
complicate this distracting business of government 
during war by raising a hue and cry for scapegoats ; 
though we do feel that in our own domestic concerns, 
with which neither our friends nor our enemies are 
in the least concerned, we could afford a more out- 
spoken criticism than in those other matters in 
which the whole world seeks from us:a lead. 

People in high places have paid a generous amount 
of lip-service to the importance of planning and 
building in relation to Post-War Reconstruction, and 
we need no fresh arguments to press the cause of this 
great task that-lies ahead. But conversion at a 
prayer meeting convinces few until the living results 
of that conversion take shape, and in this matter we 
venture to say that there is small evidence that the 


convert has yet started upon the new and better life... 
We cannot expect much more than the barest ‘sign. 
at this stagey-but we do feel that some such sign 
should be already apparent if it is admitted that we 
have carried our case. 

Changes in the personnel within a Government 
often serve to give a sign as to policy. The entry of 
Sir Stafford Cripps might be quoted as a striking: 
instance and, though there has been no time to show 
that this reinforcement has made its important con- 
tribution to the task, there are many who feel that it 
is a symbol which has already achieved a purpose. 

It is not unreasonable, then, for us who are ‘in the 
middle of the building world in its broadest sense, to. 
look with greater interest than some will feel at 
those ministerial appointments which affect it. This 
was surely the moment to seize to show that Building 
and Planning are about to come into their own, and 
that they are things which cannot be handled without 
a deep and enlightened insight into their intricacies. 
and potentialities, The man to lead in this matter: 
must surely have more than a great capacity for 
administration, rare as that quality may be, and we 
might expect this fact to be reflected_in any new 
appointments which are made. 

Without in any way reflecting upon the personal 
capacity of the administrator who has been appointed 
to the Ministry of Works, we do suggest that the- 
appointment, fails to give the necessary sign that our 
province is being properly appreciated. In other: 
places we have seen remarkable experiments made, 
like the promotion of Civil Servants to Ministerial 
status, or the introduction of great industrialists to. 
the task of governing. Is it unreasonable to suggest. 
that in this matter, which we know to be of such 
vital importance, an appointment of equally revolu- 
tionary nature might have been made? Are there 


' no great architects or town planners who might have- 


been transplanted from civil life to fill this post with 
,® newly inspired enthusiasm? To our minds such 
an event need have been feared no more than have 
been those other propitious experiments, and we can 
imagine the enthusiasm that might have been infused 
into the material problems. of Reconstruction had 
this course been followed. ae 
. In the meantime, it is not for us to relax behind an 
excuse that things we would like to have seen done 
have not been done, and we urge upon that great army 
of technical experts in building and planning, whose 
services have been so little sought, to spare no energies 
_in pressing forward to a task in which foresight will 
prove the most powerful instrument, and a great 
faith in their calling the most urging inspiration. 
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NOTES ano NEWS 


Unity in the Architectural Profession. 

It will be recalled that on Novem- 
ber 10 last, a preliminary meeting of 
architectural bodies was held at the 
Architectural Association, at which 
certain resolutions relating to the 
desirability of unity in the profession 
were passed. At the adjourned meet- 
ing held on February 28 the following 
resolution was adopted :— 

“That this meeting having con- 
tinued its deliberations, it unani- 
mously confirmed its previous 
decision in favour of a scheme for 
the unification of the architectural 
profession, and those ‘attending the 
meeting individually agreed that 
further steps should be taken as 
soon as possible for further discus- 
sions on the matter to be under- 
taken on a more comprehensive 
basis.” 


The following bodies were repre- 
sented at the adjourned meeting: 
The Architectural Association, the 
Faculty of Architects and Surveyors, 
Incorporated Association of Archi- 
tects and Surveyors, Institute of’ 
Registered Architects, Modern Archi- 
tectural Research Group, “ Unat- 
tached ” Architects. 


A Memorial. Tablet in St. Paul’s to Pi 


R.A.F., designed by Professor A. E. 
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Architects and the Central Register. 
Tue Central Register Department of 
the Ministry of- Labour and National 
Service (writes the “Ministry) have 
recently circularised architects and 
architectural assistants on the Central 
Register asking them to fill in the buff 
cards which are now in use in place of 


lot-Officer W. M. Lindsley Fiske Ill, 
Richardson, A.R:A., F.R.I.B.A. 
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the original cards which were issued 
when. the architects’ section of the 


‘Central Register was first formed at, 


the end of 1938. Many of those who 
were circularised have failed to com- 
plete and return the new cards. In 
addition, the circular has failed to 


reach others whose names _ were 
included in the original Central 
Register. 


It is essential in order to bring the 
Register up to date and facilitate its 
smooth working that all those who 
have not already completed and 
returned the cards and who are not 
serving in the Armed Forces should 
do so. In addition, there are many 
architects and architectural assistants 
who have qualified for inclusion in 
the Register since:it was first formed 
but have not applied for inclusion. 

It is urged, therefore, that in cases 
where architects have received the 
buff cards they should complete and 
return them, and that all those who 
have not received them should apply 
for copies without delay, either direct 
to the Central Register at Queen 
Anne’s Chambers, Tothill-street, 
London, 8.W.1, or to the professional 
institutions of which they are members. 


R.A. Architectural Exhibits. 

‘THe Royal Academy, as announced 
in our last issue, has decided that 
during the war architects may send 
framed photographs of completed 
buildings instead of drawings. The 
frames of architectural drawings and 
photographs must be of natural wood 
or gilt, not exceeding 2 in. in breadth. 
Preference will be given to geometrical 
drawings not exceeding } in. in scale. 
Architectural éxhibits must feach Bur- 
lington House on Friday, March 27. 


Staffs. A.A. -Presidency. 
Mr. G. T. Warxins, F.R.I.B.A., has 
been elected President. of the North 


Staffordshire Architectural Associa- 
tion. He had already held this office 
in 1930. 
An Appointment. 

Mr. J. W. Gimovur  WILson, 


A.R.I.B.A., has been appointed tem- 
porary general consulting architect to 
Hendon Education Authority. 


Professional Announcement. 

Tue practice of Messrs. Miner & 
Crazz, FF.R.I.B.A., has been. trans- 
ferred, as from March 5, to 33, Trevor- 
square, Knightsbridge, London, 
8.W.7. Telephone: Kensington 4078. 


IN 1917. 


From The Builder, Marcu 2. 
‘Instead of a good coherent design 
we have a disjointed and disagreeable 
medley of figures and letters which 


tells nothing and [in which] nothing | 


matters. The anemic figure:on the 


horse disgraces our national saint, 


the view of the Houses of Parliament 
belittles the dignity and breadth of 
that fine group, and the only redeem- 
ing feature is the head of the King. . 
We could have commandeered ‘those 
who would have turned out a credit- 
able scheme for such a thing in one 
hour’s time.”—The New £1 Note. 
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POST-WAR 
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BUILDING 


M.O.W.B. DIRECTORATE CREATED 


THe Ministry of Works announce: Now that building 
for war has reached (and perhaps passed) its peak, the 
leaders of the industry are beginning to see, the gravity of 
their post-war problem. That problem, put very simply, is 
to change, in the shortest possible time, rapid contraction 
into rapid expansion; to turn enforced retreat into orderly 
and efficient advance. Everywhere people are getting to- 
gether to discuss how this is to be done; the great profes, 
sions of building; the makers. of materials, component 
parts, appliances; ‘the fuel and power interests; the many 
official and unofficial associations for trade protection and 
trade research. Day by day more schemes are drawn up, 
more committees are formed, all’with the same object of 
preparing for the gigantic task that, lies ahead. 

It has often been complained in the past that the develop- 
ment.of modern building technique is impeded by the lack 
of liaison and general direction. The problems of one brdnch 
of the industry are ignored or misunderstood in another; 
the fruits of admirable researches are dissipated because 
there is no organised linking up with the man on the job. 
To-day, the néed for co-ordination is greater than ever. 
When committees are set up, when inquiries ‘are instituted, 
too often there is no clear conception of the end in view, 
no proper knowledge of what other people may be thinking 
or deciding. —~ 

To meet the general demand for a central rallying point, 
the Minister of Works has created a Directorate gf Post- 
War Building. It will be the object of the Directorate to 
co-ordinate and unify the scattered activities of existing 
groups and committees, to simplify, to regulate, and, as 
far as seems necessary, to direct. . 

It is realised that this work is urgent. When civil build- 
ing starts again after the war, the time for joint considera- 


tion of these problems will have passed. Moreover, every- 
body now looks forward to some measure of control over 
post-war building; and there is anxiety that unless this 
control is framed with complete understanding of needs 
and capacities, its harmful and obstructive effects may 
largely cancel out the good. To make the necessary arrange- 
ments without diverting energies from the war effort will 
be difficult, but the Minister of Works is confident that it 
ean be done. 

For the moment, the Directorate consists of a small 
skeleton staff of 14 people. Had the war situation been 
less: pressing, a more substantial organisation might well 
have been set up, since the urgency of the problem is now 
generally admitted. Most people remember the babel of 
contradictory information and partisan demands that 

afollowed after the last war, and are willing to go to great 
lengths to prevent the same conditions oceurring again. 

The Directorate of Post-War Building will approach the 
task not through research or experiment, of its own, but by 
collating existing information, and co-ordinating all activi- 
ties pursued elsewhere. It hopes to give stimulus, direction 
and unity to efforts that are now hesitating, fragmentary 
and widely dispersed. Its field will cover the whole tech- 
nical side of building, and will include the planning and 
design of the many types of buildings; the latest*practices 
in construction; the architectural use of materials (and par- 
ticularly of the newer materials, about which much has still 
to be learned); the most efficient methods for heating, ven- 
tilating, lighting and sound-proofing a building, and gener- 
ally giving it all the advantages that modern science and 
production technique have put within the reach of man. 

The work will be done through groups and committees, 
mostly actually or potentially in existence. Where existing 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE DIRECTORATE. 


Committees formed or in process of formation are enclosed with single lines. Committees that have held one 
or several meetings are enclosed in double lines. ‘ 
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committees are appropriate they are formed into Study 
Committees within the Ministry’s scheme. Where _ neces- 
sary, new Study Committees may be created at the invita- 
tion of fhe Ministry, either by Government Departments or 
by professional bodies, research associations, or other out- 
side organisations which are most concerned and most 
suitable. The body responsible for forming such a com- 
mittee is described as the Convener. Only in exceptional 
cases, .where no suitable outside body exists, will the 
Ministry itself convene a committee. Fifteen such Study 
Committees have now been discussed in detail and agreed; 
eleven are actually formed or in process of formation, and 
several are at work. The Minister is responsible for secur- 
ing complete liaison between the various committees; and 
he has arranged for co-ordination and policy to be secured 
by a main Co-ordinating Committee and three Policy Com- 
mittees. All the major interests affected will be represented 
on the Main Co-ordinating Committee, including the 
Ministry of Health, the Scottish Office, the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, the Institution of Civil Engineers, the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, and the 
British Standards Institution. 

The three Policy Committees between them cover. all 
subjects for which Study Committees have been*appointed, 
and consist mainly of the Chairmen of the relevant Study 
Committees. The proposed classification of subjects is 
shown on the attached chart. The Policy Committee for 
Design has Sir Gites Gitpert Scorr, R.A., P-P.R.1I:B.A., as 
its Chairman. The scope of this Committee includes the 
planning and design of all types of building and the archi- 
tectural use of materials, old and new. The Policy Com- 
mittee for Structure covers the construction of all parts of 
the shell or carcass of a building, including the physical 
and chemical properties of the materials used. Its Chair- 
man is Mr: Ratpn Freeman, M.Inst.C.E. The Policy Com- 
mittee for Installations covers the equipment and internal 
finishings of the building carcass, including mechanical 
electrical and other installations. The Chairman of this 
Policy Committee is Mr. G. Grey Wornvum, F.R.I.B.A. 





Our illustration shows how a steel-framed brewery 
building at Bristol withstood a hit on the flat reinforced ‘ 
concrete roof. The bomb happened to strike a 3-ft. 


steel girder, the flange of which was slightly dented. 
The rest_of the structure was. undamaged. 
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A Director and three Assistant Directors have been 
appointed, Sim James West, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A. (Chief 
Architect of M.O.W-B.), is Director in general charge of the 
Directorate, and, as such, Chairman of the Executive. Mr. 
Joun H. Marxuam, F.R.I.B.A., Assistant Director (Techni- 
cal), generally superintends the necessary technical studies 
on both the architectural and engineering sides. 


Mr. Curistian. Barman, F.R.I.B.A., Assistant Director 
(Administrative) is responsible for the appointment of com- 
mittees, for programmes and terms of reference, and for 
inter-committee publicity and reports, and for the prepara- 
tion of‘ all technical matter to be issued. Mr. T. 8. Tarr, 
F.R.1.B.A., Assistant Director (Standardisation) directs all 
work of standardisation as applied to design, planning and 
materials used in building. Mr. F: E. Townprow, 
A.R.I.B.A., has joined the Ministry as a member of the 
Directorate staff on the architectural side, and the engineer- 
ing and maintenance aspects are covered, so far as the 
Ministry itself is concerned, from its large Engineering and 
Maintenance Departments under Mr. A. G. Ramsty and 
Mr. H. Ryte. ; 


That the Ministry of Works should initiate this work 
(adds the statement) was inevitable. Tlie Ministry is the 
great building department. of the State. It employs a total 
labour force of over 110,000 men supervised by a professional 
and technical staff of 3,900, in addition to some 250 outside 
firms.* On maintenance alone it will be spending this year 
32 million pounds for the upkeep of some 20,000 buildings. 
But the Ministry’s responsibility goes beyond the execution 
of actual building work. It is responsible to the Govern- 
ment for the volume, speed and efficiency of all the building 
in the.country. It is felt in the Ministry that if the task 
is hard, there is also an unprecedented opportunity. It is 
next ta@impossible to make improvements to a machine that 
is turning over at full speed; and that, for the last twenty 
years, is what the building industry has been doing. Now 
when the mechanism of civil building has almost stopped, 
comes the chance of a general overhaul; past experience 
can be reviewed and new ideas examined and triedout. It 
seems clear that if all those engaged in the industry can 
pool their knowledge now, regardless of narrow individual 
interests, building’in this country after the war should give 
better value for money than has so far been offered in this 
country or anywhere else. 

* The total labour force, we understand, is not empleyed 
directly by the Ministry, but by and in conjunction with the 250 
firms referred to.—Ep. 


Post-War RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEES. 


The Ministry of Works issue details of the Post-War 
Reconstruction Committees of some professional - andi 
learned societies. Some 45 Committees are listed. Indus- 
trial and trade organisations between them have far more: 
Committees than the professions. Details are :— 

Royal Institute of British Architects—Reconstructiom 
Committee and eight Sub-Committees (nine Committees in 
all). _Architectural Science Board and four Subsidiary 
Groups (five Committees in all). 

Chartered Surveyors’ Institution.—Future of the Profes- 
sion Sub-Committee of the Quantity Surveyors’ Committee. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—A Committee on Post-War 
Development. ; 

Institution of Structural Engineers.—Reconstruction Com- 
mittee. ' : 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Post-War Planning 
Committee, seven sub-committees and six panels (14 ¢com- 
mittees in all). 

Institution of Municipal and County Engineers.—Post- 
War Planning and Reconstruction Committee and. seven 
Sub-Committees (eight Committees in all). 

Illuminating Engineering Society—A Committee on 
reconstruction problems and four or more panels., 


Royal. Academy.—London Planning Committee. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.] 


Planned Architects. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 


S1tr,—How, if at all, will the archi- 
tectural profession be organised to 
cope with post-war building ? 

Though the urgency of planning 
architects has long been manifest, the 
conception of a planned profession, 
taking its recognised place among the 
social and. technical planners is still 
regarded with suspicion. Unfortu- 
nately the bogey of old-fashioned pro- 
fessional etiquette was not laid when 
the R.I.B.A. went from Conduit-street 
to Portland-place. Unlike the spectre 
of Canterville, it moved house with the 
family. The misconceived dignity of 
the Conduit-street days, when the 
architect had to wait to be asked, is 
still too much in evidence, in spite of 
the stress of modern needs. Too slowly 
is the profession as a whole awaking 
to the fact that it must go out and get 
its public. One'of the chief brakes.on 
progress is the tradition of the hap- 





yhazard in the ways in which architects | 


and public come into touch with each 
other. 

In Medizval England the question of 
the architect-client relationship hardly 
arose. Design was usually settled direct 
with the builder, or was the sphere of 
specialised ecclesiastics. nly as social and 
industrial development made building re- 
quirements and techniques more complex 
did the need for building organisers, or 
architects, arise. This. emergence of 
architects as a distinct professional class 
was a tacit acknowledgment of the need 
for building forethought. The alternative 
to planned building was chaos, of which 
the outstanding example was the 19th 
century. Then only a few employed 
architects; the majority of the building 
public, including the slum landlords, con- 
tinued the old practice of settling matters 
direct with the builder. 

The architectural chaos still evident up 
to 1939 was due mainly to the continu- 
ance of these two irreconcilable methods. 
Before the war less than half the annual 
building was architect-controlled; the re- 
mainder was in the hands of speculators, 
engineers and private individuals. There 
would be no cause to quarrel with ‘‘ non- 
architected ’’ building as such—it worked 
well enough for generations—were it not 
that present conditions have made inex- 
pert planning as harmful in building as 
it is in every other sphere of life. The 
underlying causes are only too familiar. 
Technique has outstripped rationalisa- 
tion. Architects, essentially the rational- 
isers of building, have lagged behind 
building technicians as a social factor. 
Only recently have they drawn level. 
Now, if ever, is the time for them to 
assume their rightful place as design 
controllers in all branches of national 
building. See Gaal id 

It is obvious that disorganisation is as 
bad for technicians as it is for planners. 
The smallest modern house presents com- 
plex planning problems which go as far 
beyond the proper sphere of the builder 
as bricklaying’ goes beyond that of the 
architect. Planner-builder and _builder- 
planner, each a Jack of two trades but 
master of neither, are the zsthetic bug- 
bears of a building industry in_ which 
spheres of action remain undefined. 
Symptoms of the disease, as it affected 
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COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, March 10. 

Hovustne CENTRE Luncu.—Mr. J. 
Compton on .‘‘ Postwar Planning for 
Children’s Needs." 13, Suffolk-street, 
S.W. 1 p.m. 

ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 
—Mr. Howard Robertson on ‘‘ Advance 
Planning in Lighting Reconstruction.” 
2.30 p.m. 

Wednesday, March 11. 

A.A. ScHooL oF ARCHITECTURE.— 
Mr. J. I. Holt on “Glass Making.” 
Mount House, Barnet. 

Roya Society of Arts.—Mr. Hol- 
brook Jackson on ‘“‘ Household Fabrics 
in Post-war Home.’ Adelphi, W.C. 
1.45 p.m 





Thursday, March 12. 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL En- 
GINEERS.—Mr. L. C. Grant on “ Elec- 
trical Industrial Installations.” Savoy 
Place, W.C.2. 6 p.m. 


Friday, March 13. 

A.AS.T.A. (M.0.W.B. Branc i). — 
Dance and Cabaret. ‘‘ Paviour’s Arms,” 
Page-street, S.W.' 7 p.m. 

Saturday, March 14. 

*A.AS.T.A.—Meeting of building 
technicians with operatives to discuss 
“Co-operation for Greater Building 
Output.” Small Conway Hall, Red 
Lion-square, W.C. 3 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF QUANTITY SURVEYORS.— 
Inaugural meeting of Midlands Branch. 
The ‘‘ White Horse,’’ Congreve-street, 
Birmingham. 3 p.m. 











architect employment before the war, 
were. architectural competitions, which 
annually wasted on mere paper work the 
spare energies of nearly a fifth of the en- 
tire profession, and this at a time when 
speculative builders and others were re- 
housing the people in some £90,000,000 
worth of ribbon development per .year. 

These figures do not take into account 
the large amount of work on. speculative 
projects other than competitions, which, 
in the end, were never actually built. If 
it were possible to arrive at any estimate 
of such activities, it is more than prob- 
able that the proportion of paper archi- 
tects to the whole would be considerably 
higher even than 20 per cent. Is it sur- 
prising that under such conditions many 
architects became little more than esthetic 
builders or financiers, spending the mini- 
mum time at design and the maximum at 
client angling? , 

It is sometimes held that architects 
have not always shown themselves worthy 
of being trusted with the complete con- 
trol of national building. On the other 
hand, the alternative provided by. specu- 
lators and technicians untrained in plan- 
ning has been proved disastrous. The 
benefit of planner control, whatever its 
present shortcomings, is that it contains 
the seed of planning improvement. The 
profession is keenly alive to the fact that 
inefficients within its ranks have been less 
the fault of individuals.than of the com- 
mand, As a result the training of archi- 
tects in the technical. schools has been 
revolutionised in the last 20 years. How- 
ever, the full effects of this policy, and 
of the Registration. Act, which has ended 
the abuse of the term ‘‘ architect,’? would 
in the best conditions be unlikely to be 
felt for a generation. They will never 
be felt at all if half the national building 
continues after the war to be in the hands 
of the architecturally unqualified. 

One. of the obvious benefits of complete 
control would be greater freedom in 
matters of the individual client’s taste. 
In the past this has largely been cramped 
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by the one-track minds of speculative 
builders. It is the architect’s peculiar 
function to be the guide and servant of 
his client, whether for an individual house 
or for a town layout involving hundreds 
or thousands of homes. Slave architects 
and _ architect-autocrats, who allowed 
their clients either too little or too much 
say in matters of personal taste, were 
often individual reactions to the absence 
of a proper status for the architectural 
profession as a whole. Such irritating 
symptoms, where they exist, are being 
dealt with to some extent by wise train- 
ing in the schools, but they will not 
vanish completely until the profession is 
accorded the complete recognition which 
its civilising importance deserves. 

It is believed that the Government is 
preparing a large measure of legislation to 
deal with the whole question of replan- 
ning and rebuilding. The place of. the 
architect must, therefore, be recognised 
and defined at this stage. Planning of 
the profession is essential, partly as a 
step towards complete control, but mainly 
as a means of ensuring that reconstruction 
building is distributed among architects 
in a sane and orderly fashion, without the 
evils of a gold rush. 


Up to the present, private architects 
and public, in which must be included 
official bodies employing architects, have 
been able to come into touch: with each 
other only through two main channels : 
private contacts and architectural com- 
petitions. To these essentially planless 
and competitive methods a third must 
now be added, that of co-operative distri- 
bution. 

The beginnings of such a system already 
exist in the R.I.B.A. and its Allied 
Societies. Distribution of work has re 
sulted from inquiries for suitable archi- 
tects from enlightened public bodies, firms 
and private individuals. So far, however, 
the practice has been handicapped by 
lack of co-ordination between the various 
architectural societies. The remedy might 
be to set up a Central Distribution Com- 
mittee, and regional architect centres from 
which loeal propaganda for architecture 
could be organised, the centres being 
equipped with regional registers of 
architects through which introductions 
between architects and possible clients 
could be effected. The centres would also 
provide an architect framework which 
would enable planning authorities to put 
the national reconstruttion building pro- 
gramme smoothly into architectural effect. 
The authorities would’ be able to draw 
upon the registers, allocating architects, 
singly or in groups, for work of detail in 
the larger schemes. _ Legislation would, 
ensure the fair administration of what 
would be, in effect, an Architects’ Employ- 
ment Exchange, a distinctive and logical 
development of the _ long-established 
R.I.B.A. Assistants’ Register. In any 
case, it is clear that without some such 
radical reorganisation the profession will 
be unable to play its full part in recon- 
struction. 

It is beyond the scope of this letter to 


‘speculate on how a reconstructing Govern- 


ment should design its grand plan, or how 
settle the relationship of architects to the 
different kinds of planners. Though the 
R.1.B.A. and its Reconstruction Committee 


‘can do mugh, in the last resort only the 


Government can answer the question as to 
whether the architectural _ profession, 
strangled by an outworn code of profes- 
sional practice, is:to be left to its fate 


‘while the architecturally unqualified com- 


plete the hideous task which they have 
begun. Only the Government ¢an tell 
us whether the respective spheres of 
planner and technician will be defined by 


D 
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law for the common good. These are some 
of the acid tests by which Lord Portal’s 
coming Bills should be judged. 
Epwarp “Lewis, A.R.I.B.A. 
5, Langford-close, N.W.8. 


Wages and Hours: Existing Confusion. 
To THE Eprror or The Builder. 


Sir,—The recent spell of heavy 
weather which stopped many trades 
and some jobs completely has vividly 
drawn attention to the confusion 
which exists to-day on the question of 
(A) the guaranteed week, and (B) the 
working hours of labour. 

The present situation is most un- 
satisfactory from everyone’s point of 
view—that of the professional man no 
less than the contractor and workman. 


All work in hand is for the Govern- 
ment. in one form or another—the 
exceptions are negligible. Doubtless 
various jobs have different degrees of 
urgency, but all work must be con- 
sidered essential to the war effort to 
be in being at all. 

With regard to (A) :— 

1. Under ordinary trade agreem:nts 
there is no such thing as a guarantee— 
a man is paid for hours worked and for 
certain travelling time only. 

2. Under the Uniformity Agreement 
a weekly minimum of 30 hours at plain 
time rates is guaranteed. 

3. Under the Essential Work Order a 
weekly minimum: of 44 hours at plain 
time rates is guaranteed. 

Sunday time is excluded from No. 3 
above—in other words, a man need not 
work during the week but would receive 
payment for 44 hours; he can be put on 
on Sunday, if the Sunday is one of those 
laid down on which work may be done, 
work a full 8 or 8 hours and receive 
double time in addition to the guarantee 
fayment. 

It is conceivable that jobbing work or a 
small particular building costing, say, 
£500 may be absolutely vital, but owing 
to its size no special priority or E.W.O. 
is applied, and it may be that by the time 
application had been made and considera- 
tion given the job would be finished. The 
operative employed (permission for his 
transfer and all that sort of thing being 
satisfied) probably fully appreciates the 
need and urgency of the work, but unless 
points -2 or 3 above are effective he will 
get nothing if he is unable to work through 
inclement weather, except maybe travel- 
ling time to the job each day he goes. If 
the employer continues to send the man 
day after day, will he have to stand the 
cost of travelling and travelling time? 
Even if the standard variation in price of 
wages and materials clauses exists in the 
contract (assuming it to be lump-sum) a 
keen official might disallow certain of the 
payments on the ground that it was bad 
organisation and practice te continue te 
send men datly under continuous adverse 
weather conditions. 

Yet the man referred to in preceding 
paragraph may travel to work with two 
friends, one employed on a site to which 
the U.A. has been applied, and the other 
on an adjacent site to which the E.W.O. 
has been applied; these two will get their 
guarantee payments and their emyloyer a 
refund, and the first man has a mighty 
cause of discontent, the second a sound 
complaint, and the third a smile. 

Thus, in a completely unproductive 
week, we have :— 

1. The operative who goes to his job, 
hangs about, and at. the end of the week 
gets paid for travelling time to the job. 
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2. The operative who goes to his job 
(U.A. job), hangs about daily until such 
time as required, and at the end of 
the week gets paid for 30 hours at plain 
time rates—plus perhaps travelling time 
to the job. 

3. The operative who goes to his job 
(E.W.O. site), hangs about all day, and 
at the end of the week gets paid for 
44 hours at plain time rates—plus. per- 
haps travelling time to the job. 

Is this fair, and does it show equality of 
treatment? If not, how can the country 
expect the best results from labour under 
such conditions? I mentioned above that 
the employer will get a refund, but will 
he? If he has undertaken a small lump- 
sum contract not subject to adjustment, he 
cannot obtain a refund from the employing 
department, or at least’ he cannot obtain 
it as a direct claim. He may cast round 
and look for spurious contractual claims 
and get something, or he may apply for 
special consideration on the grounds of 
hardship or exceptional . circumstances. 
The result is a probable investigation of 
his books to see if a loss has been made 
on all work. 

Even the guarantee payment is not 
clear. Does it include any travelling time? 
Would an emzloyer be right in paying to 
an operative, say, one hour travelling time 
plus the 8-hour guarantee per day? 

The writer suggests that the. common- 
sense solution would be to ensure by statu- 
tory order that each and every building 
trade operative receives a guaranteed 
weekly payment computed on a daily basis 
of eight hours a day and four hours on 
Saturday, men being available all the time 
for work, and that they shall be paid at 
their basic plain time rates, but that any 
travelling time is counted in; thus no man 
would receive in a completely non-produc- 
tive week payment. for more than 44 hours. 
In the case-of less stringent conditions, 
i.e., a wet day on which only five hours 
can be worked, a make-up payment of 
three hours should be made, less any 
travelling time. Should the above be 
effective, the net extra cost of meeting 
guarantee payments should in every case 
be refunded to the employer, and this 
should be made clear and definite. 

Now for (B) :— 

In winter, normal working hours under 
ordinary trade agreements in the building 
trade are 44 (8 a day and 4 on Saturday). 
Under U.A. the hours are 42 (74 a day 
and 4$ on Saturday), and under E.W.O. 
the hours are 44 (8 a day and 4 on Satur- 
day) throughout the year. Does the 
E.W.O. supersede the U.A. in respect of 
working hours where the former has been 


applied to site already governed by the . 


latter? Does anybody know? Is the 
operative paid overtime after 74 hours or 
after 8? He might work just 44 hours 
during a week, and some of it would be 
at overtime rates if the 74-hour day 
applies. If he works the 42, is it presumed 
he gets not a half-hour make-up each day 
avart from Saturday (44 hours normal 
working)—i.e.. 444 hours—but a make-up 
pavment of 2 hours? 

The industry is now back to summer 
working hours—.e., under ordinary trade 
agreements 464 (84 a day and 4 on Satur- 
day), and under U.A. 47 (8 a dav and 
44 on Saturday). In some districts, bv 
local agreement, a 44-hour week is worked 
throughout the year. Does the E.W.O. 
supersede agreements, and is the operative 
entitled to overtime after 8 hours or 
84 hours? 

We should have something stable. Why 
not stick to the 44 hours as laid.down bv 
E.W.O. (8 a day and 4 on Saturday) 
throughout the year for all the countrv? 
I am fully aware that this suggestion 
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would, if adopted, cut across the power of 
Local Joint’ Committees, who now have 
the heavy responsibility of deciding when 
winter working hours are to start and 
stop, but there often appears to be no 
reason why adjacent districts apply 
different dates. No contractor or work- 
man is static, and even this difference in 
dates is the cause of head scratching. Is 
the position -appreciated by those in 
authority ? 

Let us have planning; let us have in- 
creased production and payment by 
results (as we must); let us have complete 
control of contractors and labour—but let 
us also have co-ordination. P.A.S.1 

Hants. 

Planning and Local Authorities. 

To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 

Srr,—As a town planner who has had 
some considerable experience in the 
control of development under the 
Town Planning Acts, I would like to 
endorse strongly the comment con- 
tained in your Editorial of February 20 
that ‘‘ both works and housing should 
be incidental to planning.” 

It is a matter of fundamental importance 
that any new planning legislation should 
provide for the effective control and co- 
ordination of all public works, housing and 
building generally. It will certainly be 
necessary, however, to break down the 
predominating system of local planning 
administration if this effective co-ordina- 
tion is to be obtained. The system 
whereby the Planning Committee is 
treated as a subordinate committee to 
the committee assuming financial responsi- 
bility for works, whether it is the Public 
Works, Highways, or any other similar 
named committee, and the planning 
specialist is subordinate to and usually on 
the staff of the council’s engineer and 
surveyor, irrespective of whether this 
official is a qualified and experienced town 
planner or no, is evidently illogical. 

The Gloucestershire County Council 
showed true apprecigtion of this position 
when in April of last year they decided 
to establish the Planning Department as 
a separate department with its own chief 
officer. Up to that time the Planning De- 
partment had been a sub-department of 
the Highways Department and under the 
direction of the County Surveyor. The 
Council accepted the principle that the 
Planning Department should operate as a 
co-ordinating department of the Council’s 
building and public services activities 
This decision was taken as a result of a 
report by the County Clerk, who appre- 
ciated the importance and the position of 
planning relative to the other activities 
of the Council. 

The ideal system may be to constitute 
the planning committee as the main com- 
mittee of the council on works matters, 
with sub-committees advising the main 
committee on housing, drainage, water 
supply and public works generally. Simi- 
larly, the planning officer would be the 
chief works adviser to the council, him- 
self receiving advice from specialists om 
civil engineering, architectural and sur- 
veying problems. This would equally 
apply under national planning principles, 
as the manner in which any plan is ad- 
ministered locally is a matter of first-rate 
importance. 

It is certain that there would be opposi- 
tion to any change which would result in 
the reduction of powers of established 
committee, or may affect the status of 
individual officials, but that such a change 
is necessary would appear to be the case 
if the horse is to be at the right end of 


the cart. 
E. Srerne. 
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H.R.H. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 


THE LATE SIR JEREMIAH COLMAN. 





MR. A. C. BOSSOM, M.P., F.R.I.B.A. 


SHIELDS OF KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN ADORNING EXTERNAL WALLS. 


OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 


THIS BLOCK IS. AN EXTENSION TO THE EXISTING 
buildings of the Ophthalmic Hospital of the 
Order of the Hospital of St.. John, and accom- 
modates the paying patients’ department of 
the hospital. It is situated on the very steep 
western slope of the historical Valley of Hinnom, 
and overlooks the Old City of Jerusalem. 
During the excavation for the foundations 
remnants of burnt clay pipes from the Roman 
Aqueduct were unearthed. This aqueduct 
brought water to the City of Jerusalem from 
the Pools of Solomon, some ten miles to the 
south. 

Pran: The steep character of the site 
basically influenced the plan. The sub-base- 
ment contains the boiler room and stores, and 
the basement accommodates the laundry for 


EXTENSION, JERUSALEM 


the whole hospital. In the lower ground floor are 
placed the second-class wards, and the M.O.’s 
quarters as well as the reception department 
for the existing hospital; while the upper- 
ground floor, which is at road level, accom- 
modates the first-class wards, operating theatre, 
inspection rooms and the sisters’ quarters. 
On the first floor are the X-ray room and the 
physical therapy department. The new block 


‘is connected to the old building by a covered 


bridge. 

CONSTRUCTION. AND. MATERIALS: The walls 
are of concrete faced with cream-coloured 
stone, the floors and roofs being of reinforced 
concrete. The roof is covered with Ruberoid 
roof-covering with insulation against heat. 
White glazed tiles were extensively used for 





VIEW FROM SOUTH OF FRONT TO BETHLEHEM ROAD, 
’ 
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VIEW FROM NORTH-WEST. 


wall coverings. Floors are covered in part 
with jointless terrazzo flooring, and in part 
with terrazz> tiles with coved skirtings. 

The three shields on the main block are the 
arms of the Grand Prior, H.R.H. the Duke of 
Gloucester, supported by the arms of the Sub- 
Prior and the Hospitaller, while the six shields 
on the wing are respectively the arms of the 
Lord Plender, the late Sir Jeremiah Colman, 
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VIEW THROUGH GATE TO CONNECTING BRIDGE. 


Lt.-Col. Sir Henry Mulleneux Grayson, Mr. 
A. C. Bossom, Lt.-Col. Sir Albert Stern, and 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company. All the 
shields were carved by local artists. 

The general contractor was Mr. F. H. Key, 
of Jerusalem, and the total cost was £15.700. 
Mr. Benjamin Chaikin, F.R.I.B.A., was the 
architect, while Mr. P. H. Winter, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.I., acted as hon. consulting architect. 

















VIEW FROM PORCH TO DEIR ABU TOI. 


OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL EXTENSION, JERUSALEM. 
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MEMORIAL GATE, 
OLD PARISH CHURCH, 
CLEVEDON, SOMERSET 


MR. C. F. W. DENING, R.W.A., 
F.R.IL.B.A, ARCHITECT. 


THIS GATE IS NOT A LYCH-GATE BUT 
just a memorial gate. Coffins never pass 
this way, otherwise the necessary provision 
would have been made. The gate is in 
English oak whitelimed, and the flags are 
local stones in pink and grey. The work 
was carried out by Wake & Dean, of 
Yatton, Somerset, who took about 12 
months to complete owing to the war. 
It was dedicated last July. The perspec- 
tive is by Mr. A. C. Fare, R.W.A. 
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WAR-TIME BUILDING EXPEDIENTS 
TALK TO THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


MR. R. FITZMAURICE’S 


A MEETING of the Architectural 
Association was held on Tuesday, 
February 24, and Mr. R. Firzmaurice, 
B.Se., ete. (principal scientific officer 
of the Building Research Station), 
delivered an address on War-Time 
Building Expedients. Mr. ArtHur W. 
Kenyon (President of the Association) 
was in the chair. 

The business which preceded the lec- 
ture included the adoption of the 
accounts for the session_ 1940-41, the 
election of Mr. Gordon Stephenson to 
the Council in place of Miss M. 
Crowley, and the reading of the 
Council’s proposed House List for the 
session 1942-43. ’ 

Mr. Fitzmaurice said that war-time 
difficulties had made necessary a resort to 
various expedients in order to meet the 
requirements of the Government building 
programme, and many of the things that 
had to be done would be undesirable 
under peace-time conditions; but war-time 
conditions had provided a stimulus to 
thought, knowledge of building had been 
augmented, and developments had taken 
place likely to influence post-war building. 
The work of the Building Research 
Station had mainly consisted in collect- 
ing information on a variety of topics 
and indicating how information could be 
applied to the problem of the moment. 
Co-operation by various sections of the in- 
dustry had been enlisted, and had been 
given freely and in a friendly spirit. An 
immediate effect of the war had been to 
bring about a shortage of timber, due to 
the Baltic being closed to us, while 
demands on shipping space prevented us 
making, good the deficiency from North 


American sources. It had also been 
necessary to exercise the maximum 
economy in the use of steel. But these 


two materials were those on which the 
building industry normally relied to resist 
the tensile forces introduced into all 
building components subject to bending— 
i.e., beams, roofs, floor slabs, stanchions, 
etc. It was not possible to substitute 
other materials for steel and timber be- 
cause none were available in the quantity 
needed, and consequently the problem was 
one of ensuring maximum economy in the 
use of steel and timber. Two main types 
of building were needed—i.e., factories 
for the production of munitions, and tem- 
porary dwelling accommodation for the 
Armed Forces and munition workers. In 
both cases speed and simplicity in erec- 
tion were as important as economy in 
steel and timber, so that drastic changes 
from normal forms were ruled out. 


Factory Building Design. 

For factory buildings attention had been 
confined to the single-storey open shed 
type, probably the formation in which 
useful floor space could be made avail- 
able most rapidly. Economy started at 
the planning stage, and almost every other 
important characteristic of building 
hinged upon the planning, so that 
economy of material was a problem for the 
architect, and could not be obtained by 
the cleverest structural engineer if the 
plan was uneconomical. Economy of 
steel, timber and, to a less extent, cement 
was related to the size of bays; the larger 
the bay, the greater the quantity of 
material required to cover a given area. 


‘ 





But the importance of this was not always 
realised. The form of construction 
adopted had an important influence on 
the quantities of steel required. Rein- 
forced concrete construction, whilst 
economical in steel, could run away with 
a lot of timber in shuttering unless the 
buildings were designed with shuttering 
economy in view. For this there must be 
close partnership between architect and 
contractor. From the start the building 
should be designed round the system of 
shuttering to be used; and the shuttering 
should be struck and moved forward 
according to a schedule based on the rate 
of hardening of the concrete and the con- 
ditions under which the loads came on to 
the various parts of the structure. This 
practice would offer equal advantages of 
speed and economy in peace ‘time, and it 
was to be hoped that lessons learned now 
would not be forgotten after the war. 

The actual design of structures also 
exercised an important effect on economy ; 
considerable savings could be obtained by 
careful design of slabs, beams and lattice 
girders so as to obtain the maximum 
advantage from continuity. The reduc- 
tion in bending moments by using con- 
tinuous” members was nearly always 
appreciable, and the savings in steel were 
important alike in structural steelwork 
and in reinforced concrete. Continuity in 
structure was also desirable to minimise 
the area of collapse due to bombing. 

Of the erection of temporary dwellings, 
offices, hospitals, etc., the lecturer said 
that the main object was to reduce the 
quantity of timber required, and the first 
series of designs: published in the War 
Time Bulletins had been one for timber- 
less roofs for covering temporary struc- 
tures using mainly precast reinforced con- 
crete members. <A span of the order of 
18 ft. or 19 ft. had been found most con- 
venient for the majority of temporary 
buildings, and even here the reduction of 
the clear span by a row of posts down the 
centre afforded a considerable reduction 
in the quantity of steel reinforcement 
required, 


The Stressed Skin Hut. 

Factory-made sectional huts had been 
mainly a problem of the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings, and an_ inter- 


departmental committee had assisted in 
the development of standard types which 
had now been reduced to a very econo- 
mical basis. One type had been developed 
consisting of a light timber frame covered 
with plasterboard and bitumen felt on 
the outside. Another type was a precast 
reinforced concrete hut. These were the 
main types, but others had been deve- 
loped. All were given a moderate resist- 
ance to blast and earth shock from 
bombs, and were much stiffer than struc- 
tures built earlier in the war with a much 
higher timber or steel content. The 
present timber content for a light timber- 
framed hut 60 ft. by 18 ft. 6 in. was of 
the order of three-quarters of a standard. 
In the early days of the war, five, six or 
even seven standards had been used for 
a hut of the same size. An interesting 
development was the use of the stressed 
skin method of construction in plywood. 
In ordinary construction the frame sup- 
ported all the forces, the cover being 
merely a weather-resisting surface; but in 
stressed skin construction the frame and 
cover were made integral, and the cover 
bore a large share in carrying the loads. 
The development of reliable waterproof 
bonding media made a much wider use of 
the stressed skin construction possible for 
buildings using plywood, and the stiffness 
of the apparently flimsy members made 
in this material was remarkable. The use 
of stressed skin construction and the wider 
exploitation of waterproof bonded ply- 
wood as a structural material might be 
made in post-war building; and it was 


- almost certain they had come to stay.* 


For reducing to the minimum damage 
by enemy air attack, the lecturer said, 
there were three desiderata : (1). The build- 
ing must be difficult to find; (2) it must 
be difficult to hit, and (3) it must be 
difficult to put it out of action by hitting 
it. Buildings should be laid out in such 
a way as to render them inconspicuous, 
and to conform with the natural features 
of the countryside; but the immediate 
vicinity of conspicuous geographical fea- 
tures should be avoided. They should be 
of a type lending itself readily to camou- 
flage treatment. The roof form should be 
such as to cast the minimum of regular 
shade pattern; it must be realised-that a 
white colour in shadow had a darker tone 
than black colour in sunshine. 

Under head 2 the desirable layout in 
any particular group of buildings might 
vary according to the circumstances of 
each case, and one of the objects would be 
so to dispose of various key processes that 
a single chance hit would not put the 
whole line of production out of action. A 
large regular and compact agglomeration 
of buildings should be avoided, but dis- 
persal should not be at random ; it should 
be on a proper mathematical basis. Tf 
buildings were arranged in a curve, it was 
very difficult to place a stick of. bombs 
across them. 

Under head 3 it was necessary to 
visualise the effects on the structure of 
attack” by high explosive or incendiary 
bombs. At the beginning of the war a 
study of the likelihood of damage to build- 
ing structures had been made by Pro- 
fessor J. F. Baker, of the Research and 
Experiment Department of the Ministry 
of Home Security, and this had led to 





*A Ministry of Works hut of this type was 
illustrated in The Builder for February 20.—Ep. 
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identification of certain features which 
constituted a serious weakness, and re- 
commendations for strengthening of exist- 
ing buildings and avoidance of such weak- 
ness in the design of new buildings. 
Practical experience of bombing showed 
that damage occurred in the way Professor 
Baker had predicted, and the precau- 
tionary measures suggested by him 
reduced that damage. The main danger 
to be guarded against in large open sheds 
was spreading collapse—i.e., one member 
bringing down another, and so on, until 
the whole shed had fallen. The structural 
framework of a hut should be so designed 
that any one member might be severed 
without involving any considerable area 
in collapse. In practice this had been 
found possible; a stanchion might be 
destroyed without the section of roof over 
it coming down. The principles involved 
were simple, and the extra cost in 
material and labour negligible if the prin- 
ciples were observed when the building 
was erected. It was possible that after 
the war building would have to embody 
some A.R.P. precautions, and those sug- 
gested were worth incorporating. 


Need for Fire Prevention Research. 

Fire attack had been a prolific cause of 
damage, and the large scale of the attack 
had provided a wealth of information on 
the effects of building fires. A first lesson 
was that fire defence in buildings was a 
matter not only of protection of structural 
members against fire but that buildings 
should be compartmented so that a general 
an progressive conflagration became im- 
possible. It was to be hoped that thé 
lessons of the war would enable a much 
more rational and effective approach to 
be made to the problem of fire protection 
in buildings, The Station was working 
intensively to obtain the maximum possible 
knowledge from the war-time damage. 

The problem of glazing in war time was 
important because of the vulnerability of 
glass. In the lighting of war factories, 
the first aim had been to make the best 
use of the roof glass so as to retain some 
daylight but reduce the area of glass to 
a minimum. This required accurate design 
of daylighting only possible at that time 
by relatively cumbersome methods of 
analysis. But a more convenient tech- 
nique had now been developed, and the 
use of a daylight factor protractor satis- 
fied design needs on the whole because, 
when using this, it was possible with very 
little trouble to predetermine the amount 
and distribution of daylight in a factory. 
In the first designs of war factories, ver- 
tical glass had been used, and it had been 
found possible to cut down the glass area 
in a north-lit roof, thereby enabling the 
altering of truss design and a consequent 
saving of steel. Later on, for purposes of 
camouflage, the ordinary double-pitched 
roof with sloping glazing was reverted to, 
and it was found possible to provide a 
very good even distribution of daylight 
better than with north-lit factories. 
A full set of daylight factor protractors 
was now available, so that it was possible 
to work with any condition of glazing, and 
attention -was being given to their wider 
application in architecture after the war. 


Discussion. 

Mr. JosepH Hirt, F.R.I.B.A., who 
moved that the thanks of the meeting be 
voted to Mr. Fitzmaurice, said the task 
of finding expedients had brought a new 
phase into our life and work, and the 
finding of those expedients would affect 
post-war building. He had been much 
struck with Mr. Fitzmaurice’s remark 
that true economy started at the planning 
stage. 
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Mr. F. E. 
seconded the resolution, saying that 
in the building research necessitated 
by the war we got to a stage where 
we asked : ‘‘ What is a wall? What is a 
floor? What is a joint? Cannot we 
make a joint of another type?’’ Such 
fundamental thinking was the first step 
towards @ more scientific approach to 
building, and being forced to think in that 
way was a good basis for the post-war 
period. If -A.R.P. continued we might 
have to build up a new school of design 
based on camouflage. 

Miss Atpery asked whether economy 
and resistance were compatible, and 
THE LECTURER replied that in the -——- 
that had been worked out they were. He 
could imagine there would be cases where 
a lot of thought would be necessary to fit 
the two things in, but continuity pre- 
vented collapse and also gave economy. 

Mr. Srantey Doeprne, asking about 
stressed skin construction, suggested that, 
if a roof was blown off, the loss of the 
stressed skin there might induce the fac- 
tory’s collapse. THE LECTURER said 
probably it would. Stressed skin con- 
struction was not suitable for factories. 
If used there, somebody would have to 
think hard about resistance to explosions. 

Mr. Eric Brirp said that a new kind 
of collaboration had been developed as the 
result of war-time work. Before. the war 
the various sections of the industry lived 
in watertight compartments, but in the 
Research and Experiment Department of 
the Ministry of Home Security and in the 
Building Research Station, groups of 
architects, engineers and _ contractors 
worked together and appreciated one 
another’s points of view. 

Mr. Henry Brappock asked whether 
simple design and scientific engineering 
applied to building necessarily produced 
standardisation? THE LECTURER said he 
did not see why they should. If real 
benefit was to be reaped from standard- 
isation, this must be imposed from above; 
but until now. it had been the other way 
round. We had standardised the parti- 
cular, hoping that, all these little par- 
ticulars being standardised, they would 
fit together and make a united and reason- 
able whole. This never happened. We 
ought to make a serious study of stan- 
dardisation, going from the general to the 
particular; and then he believed stan- 
dardisation would produce _ striking 
material advantages. But it might have 
disadvantages as well. 

Mr. A. F. Anperson said, with 
regard to planning in early stages, that it 
was difficult to provide protection to a 
factory already built, but the task was 
comparatively simple and economical if 
one started on the drawing board. 

Mr. AntHony Cuitry asked whether 
the Building Research Station would be- 
come a centre for scientific knowledge 
throughout the industry? THE LECTURER 
replied that the Board of Education had 
technical schools all over the country. 
There was an extremely good type of 
teacher and student, and the propagation 
of knowledge of building went on well. 

Mr. G. FarrweaTHER said welding was 
the most economical form of continuous 
construction. Using bonding cement in- 
stead of glue improved plywood, but this 
cement was usually made from the for- 
maldehyde resins, which were essentially 
non-ductile. If a joint was formed of a 
non-ductile material, there might be a 
slow development of fracture in the joint 
through wear and tear, and this would ex- 
pose the unimpregnated lining to the 
action of moisture. THE LECTURER 
replied, as to welding, that the difficulty 
was to get the welders. With regard to 
plywood, research was going on. 


Townprow, A.R.1.B,A., 
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DAMAGE TO FACTORIES 
AND PLANT 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS LECTURE. 

A PAPER on the subject of ‘‘ Proneness 
to Damage of Plant through Enemy 
Action ’”’ was read by Mr. Hat Gutrerwee, 
M.I.Mech.E., at a meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers on Febru- 
ary 27. In the course of this the lecturer 
drew the following conclusions on a 
general survey of buildings :— 

(a) The extent of damage to the plant 
is likely to be the least where the factory 
building is of steel or reinforced concrete 
construction in which all beams and 
columns are properly jointed to each other 
to form one structural unit. 

(b) The building should be so designed 
that conditions permitting ‘ spreading 
collapse’? are*minimised ; composite types 
of brick and steel beam construction 
require adequate bracing to render a 
building comparatively safe from aeria 
damage. 

(c) Walls 14 inches thick will protect 
interna] plant from flying debris from out 
side 

(d) Solid concrete floors and_ roois 
properly strengthened with filler joists or 
other reinforcement are superior to lighter 
floors of hollow-tile or other lightweight 
construction against air attack. 

(e) Adequate drainage to conduct away 
the abnormal quantities of water present 
during fire-fighting will reduce the damage 
to plant at or below ground level. 

he five main causes of damage to 
factory plant consequent upon an enemy 
attack from the air are, said the lecturer, 
(1) direct hit from a high-explosive bomb; 
(2) blast pressure wave from bomb ex- 
plosion, usually accompanied by flying 
splinters and debris; (3) fire caused 
directly by incendiary bombs, or in- 
directly by high-explosive bombs; (4) 
damage from debris falling from above; 
(5) flooding or drenching by water. 

Each of the causes, he continued, had a 
different effect on different types of plant. 
In other words, each type of plant had a 
proneness to damage, depending upon its 
physical characteristics, which could be 
indicated beforehand. All plant could be 
classified in this respect and limits set 
out within which the damage was likely 
to fall. 

For the rapid approximate estimate of 
the loss in value of the damaged plant, 
the following order of observations was 
suggested :— 

(1) A general inspection of all buildings 
on the site and of the adjacent buildings, 
to obtain a comprehensive impression of 
the extent of the damage likely to have 
taken place. 

(2) Inquiries as to the type of bomb 
which ‘caused the damage, whether the 
factory had received a direct hit, and if 
fire followed. where and for what period 
did the fire continue. 

(3) If a fire occurred, whether it burned 
itself out or was quenched by water. 

(4) A detailed inspection of the type of 
building construction, its condition, and 
whether apy collapse had taken place. 

(5) A detailed examination, as far as 
possible, of the whole of the plant, its 
layout, nature, and the condition of all 
the items damaged. 

(6) Ascertainment of the value of all 
the damaged items, the value to be that 
immediately before the incident. 

(7) Preparation of a schedule showing 
all items, or groups of items, of damaged 
plant; the damage proneness number of 
each in the light of the conditions to 
which the item was exposed; and the 
corresponding loss im value. By summing 
the individual Josses. the total loss was 
obtained, which eould be expressed as a 
percentage of the total former valne. 
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PLANNING THE POST-WAR INDUSTRY 
3.-THE SPECULATIVE BUILDER 


By “ F.1.0.B.” 


Tue special problems which concern the speculative 
builder are entirely different from those which confront the 
contractor. In fact, they are not problems for him at all, 
but for the community as regards him. They are twofold. 

1. The planning and laying out of sites. 
2. The quality of the work carried out. 

As regards the first it can be said that there has neyer 
been, except.in isolated cases, any planning. The specu- 
lator has built where he liked, which in practice has meant 
where he saw the most profit. We have built by-passes at 
great cost to relieve traffic congestion and have allowed them 
to be built up almost immediately, so that finally the con- 
gestion on the by-pass has become as bad as, if not worse 
than, that on the old road. We have allowed building to 
spread sporadically into the country, at great cost and incon- 
venience in transport, leaving old districts in towns, which 
could easily have been rebuilt, to become derelict, with 
resultant loss to the local authorities concerned. The evils, 
however, of all this unorganised activity are too well known 
to need dwelling on. They have become palpable and 
obvious, and we may anticipate that in this respect, at 
least; the public interest will be considered after the war. 

The second problem, however, quality of work, is not so 
well known, and it is doubtful, in fact, except in extreme 
cases, whether the public realise that in buying the average 
speculatively built house they are acquiring something 
which in a technical sense is definitely of poor quality. It 
may be said that speculative work is always inferior to 
contract-built work of the same class. 

Now this is a matter of extreme importance to the com- 
munity. Badly built and badly planned houses, frequently 
damp and draughty, and the plumbing of which is liable 
to freeze up on the slightest suspicion of frost, are a menace 
to health, and the health of the people is a vital issue. 
The fact that we were found in the last war to be very 
largely. a C3 people was due not only to malnutrition caused 
by poverty but to bad housing. It is unnecessary to stress 
the loss of production in industry caused by ill health, nor 
the burden which it puts on_the rates. These houses, more- 
over, form the slums of the future, since as they grow older 
they become more obviously dilapidated and can only be 
disposed at a cheaper and cheaper rate.’ It may be said 
that there are by-laws of the Ministry of Health dealing 
with this matter. This is perfectly true, but these by-laws 
are a mere skeleton from which a detailed specification 
could be prepared, but this, unfortunately; is rarely if ever 
done. Moreover, they are still more rarely efficiently 
enforced. This is usually the duty of building inspectors, 
the number of whom in any one area is normally not large, 
with the result that if speculative building becomes busy in 
that area it is a physical impossibility for the inspectors to 
supervise all the work which is going on. 

Besides this difficulty they cannot give orders as an archi- 
tect can on a contract building, but must through their 
Council bring an action in the police court. Public bodies 
do not like bringjng an action under by-laws unless there 
is a clear-cut case, and this, in the absence of a definite 
specification, is not always easy to provide. If the case is 
proved, the subsequent fine is rarely a deterrent. 

The only other bodies which could exercise any control 
were the Building Societies, without whose finance most 
speculative builders could not have carried on. 

These bodies, however, appear to have looked only at the 
security of their loans, and a house had to be obviously 
very badly built to become a bad security. They appear 
to have accepted no other responsibility, which was the 
more unfortunate, as buyers very often thought that the 
name of a well-known Society was a guarantee of good 
building, a belief which was often fostered by their agents. 

There is very little hope that the builders themselves will 
improve the quality of their work. Théy are mostly only 
interested in the financial side of their operations, and even 
when they are craftsmen are usually in the hands of the 
financiers. It is a curious thing, and throws a serious 
reflection on modern life, that even the most honest of 
financiers never appears to think that he has any responsi- 
bility for the use made of his money, provided that it is 


legal. Hence, I think, come many of our troubles from the 
divorce of wealth from social responsibility. It must be 
admitted, moreover, that one speculator could not afford to 
build better than others for the same class of property and 
in the same neighbourhocd. He would merely be undersold. 

This raises the point which is often made that if houses 
were better built the price would be too much for the buyer. 
This I believe to be a fallacy. In the first place most houses 
are sold on mortgage, and an addition of even £50 to the 
cost would not materially lengthen the period of repay- 
ment, which is long enough in any case. I do not believe, 
however, that by adopting a proper standard of building 
the cost would be increased by so much. Most speculative 
builders embody in their houses a bastard imitation of the 
latest architectural fashion or fad. These cost money, and 
however desirable they may be when designed by the com- 
petent, they become an eyesore when copied by the ignorant, 
and could be omitted with advantage. A _ general 
standardisation of materials, which is sure to come after 
the war, will also cheapen production. 

I would suggest, firstly, a grouping and grading of regis- 
tered speculative builders, as for contractors, with a govern- 
ing body composed of architects and builders with a 
Government chairman. 

Secondly, that no new development be allowed without 
plans prepared by town planning experts, or without the 
approval of the Ministry of Works and Buildings. 

Thirdly, proof to be given by the builders, as with con- 
tractors, of technical capacity, and where lacking, as it will 
often be found to be, technical directors to be co-opted. 

Fourthly, a pool to be formed, partly for a bonus for 
employees and partly as a reserve for bad times. 

Fifthly, all buildings to be designed by architects. This 
is a crying need. It is remarkable that, whereas for a very 
long time we have' not allowed unqualified men to practise 
as doctors) lawyers, chemists or dentists, up to recently any 
one was allowed to practise as an architect, whether he knew 
anything about the matter or not. And yet the appearance 
and convenience of our towns and cities and of some part 
of the countryside depends on the design of buildings, and 
to a large extent the health of the population on the design 
of houses. As the registration of architects will not have 
much effect for some time owing to the number of incom- 
petents who were perforce admitted, I would suggest that 
all architects commissioned to design speculatively built 
houses should be approved by the governing body. If 
designed in fair quantities, the cost of the fees should not 
add too much to the cost of each house. A detailed specifi- 
cation should also be prepared and largely standardised. 

Sixthly, to ensure that the work was properly carried 
out in accordance with the specification, surveyors should 
be appointed, with the same standing and with the same 
powers as the London District Surveyors, throughout the 
country. Their services, as in London, to be met by fees 
payable by the builder or building owner. 

Seventhly, flagrant and repeated instances of bad building 
—and under a system such as outlined above the definition 
of bad buiiding would not be difficult—to be punished first 
by a warning from the governing body of the industry, and 
then, if repeated, by expulsion from the register. 

In many quarters these suggestions will probably meet 
with disfavour, and it may be said that they would con- 
stitute an unwarrantable interference with the liberty of 
the subject, which will really mean an interference with the 
liberty of making money without regard to the good of the 
community. Well, I think that we have got to make up our 
minds that the results arising from the making of money 
are at least as important as the making of it. 

Others may object that the proposed system would lead to 
too much regimentation, too great a uniformity. There is 
a risk here, I agree, but too much regimentation is better 
than a condition of absolute chaos, and already, with the 
decay of local craftsmanship and the neglect of local 
materials in favour of cheap substitutes, we have a 
uniformity, but one of banality and ugliness. If we do not 
have some better control, the last state of our towns and 
cities will be very much worse than the first. 


(To be continued.) 
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A WAR-TIME HOSPITAL AT HULL 


An exhibition, arranged by Tarran Industries, Ltd., has been designed 
to demonstrate prefabricated buildings for war and post-war building MR. A. RANKINE, A. R.1.B.A., 


needs. The building technique is a dry erection. We illustrate an 

adaptation of the system to emergency hospital purposes. Over 9,000 CITY ARCHITECT. 
of the curved Tarran huts have been delivered for W.D. requirements. 
These huts are made in two sizes, with spans 16 ft. and 19 ft. respec- 
tively. They can be built up to any. length in units of 2ft., and the 
lengths of the buildings erected vary from I16ft. to 140ft. Eight 
hundred of the 16-ft. span huts are now being erected throughout the 
country for N.F.S. personnel. 

A new type of Tarran hut, officially classed Mark 3, is a straight- 
sided building [not illustrated] erected with “ Lignocrete’’”’ panels 
7 ft. $in. in height at 18-in. centres, with a timber roof. The standard 
size of this hut is 38 ft. by 17ft. 8in. internal dimensions. The 
“‘ Lignocrete ” panelling is of Portland cement concrete, having as ‘one 
of its main aggregates a special chemically treated sawdust which has 
been completely “‘ killed.’”” This concrete cannot be classed as a saw- 
dust concrete as it suffers from no movement whatsoever, and therefore 
it is claimed there is no contraction, and no fractures appear, irrespec- 
tive of the size of the panel. ‘‘ Lignocrete,’’ we learn, is incombustible 
and fireproof, and it should be mentioned that its insulation 
is extremely good both as to heat and sound, and in addition it has a 
non-condensing surface. There is also an interesting exhibit of post- 
war housing in this type of construction. 

The exhibition—which was on view at the Conway Hall, Red Lion- 
square, W.C.1—will be shown at a later date at the Murrayfield 
Indoor Stadium, Edinburgh, by its inventors, Tarran Industries, Ltd., 
of Hull, Edinburgh, Leeds, and Dundee. 
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WAR DAMAGE REPAIRS 


REVISED CODE OF PROFESSIONAL 
FEES. 

THe War Damage Commission an- 
nounces that the official notice of Sep- 
tember 22 last setting out the scale of 
professional fees for acting in an advi- 
sory or supervisory capacity in connection 
with the execution of the works which will 
be allowed by the Commission in claims 
for cost of works or temporary works has 
been withdrawn and will be replaced by 
the following :— 


Scale of Fees. : 

(1) For making,- when necessary, de- 
tailed survey of the building if no draw- 
ings are available, or checking the 
drawings if available :— 


Principal’s time... ‘ 
Senior Assistant’s time... 1 
Junior Assistant’s time 11 
Note.—Senior assistants to mean 
assistants receiving £6 6s. a week and 
upwards, junior assistants, those receiv- 
ing up to £6 6s. a week. 

(2) (a) For preparing working drawings 
and specification of the works (or equiva- 
lent document); where necessary, obtain- 
ing tenders and/or arranging a contract ; 
for general supervision of the execution 
of the works and certifying for payments 
and completion, :— , 

10 per cent. on works costing up to 
£500 with a minimum fee of £10 10s.; 


pr ae 
5 5 0a day. 
2 6 

6 


9 per cent. on works costing between , 


£500 and £1,000, with a minimum fee of 
£50 ; 

8 per cent. on works costing between 
£1,000 and £1,500, with a minimum fee 
of : 

7 per cent. on works costing between 
£1,500 and £2,000, with a minimum fee 
of £120; 

6 per cent. on works costing over 
£2,000. with a minimum fee of £140. 
(6) For preparing a specification of 

works (or equivalent document); for 
obtaining tenders and/or arranging a 
contract where ,necessary; for general 
supervision and execution of the works 
and certifying for payments and comple- 
tion :— : 

5 per cent. on the first £500 of the 
cost, with a minimum fee of £1 1s. (or 
a minimum fee of £5 5s., where the 
work affects the structural stability of 
the building or involves reinstatement 
or repair of features of architectural or 
artistic interest) ; 

44 per cent. on the next £500 of the 


cost ; 
4 per cent. on the next £500 of the 


cost ; 
34 per cent. on the balance of the 
cost. 

(3) The above fees are exclusive: of 
travelling expenses and other reasonable 
disbursements, and the fees under (1) are 
in addition to those under (2). 

(4) The above fees are exclusive of the 
wages of a clerk of works. 

(5) The above fees are exclusive of 
those for quantity surveying services. If 
such services are required, fees will be 
allowed, in addition, on the normal pro- 
fessional . scale. 

(6). The above fees are inclusive of the 
fees of any consultant or specialist engi- 
neer by whom the architect or surveyor 
mav wish’‘to be advised. 

(7) .Where repairs are carried out to 
several properties in the same area and 
in the same ownership, the scale of fees 
may be applied by reference to the aggre- 
gate cost of the work, provided that the 
premises are in the same vicinity, that 
the same builder carries out the work, 
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and that all. the work is done at the 


same time. 


Circumstances under which Fees can be 
Allowed. 

(1) It is a condition of the allowance of 
fees that an appropriate specification or 
equivalent document conveying to the 
builder clear directions 1s 0 the work to 
be carried out is~prepared before or at 
the time when the works are put in hand, 
and that the person charging the fees 
certifies that he has fully performed the 
services described under the appropriate 
heading or headings of the scale. 

(2) Fees for quantity surveying services 
will be allowed where the works cost more 
than £1,000, and where these services are 
rendered by a quantity surveyor or a firm 
of quantity surveyors practising as such, 
not being the person or firm rendering the 
services described in paragraphs 2 (a) or 
2 (b) of the scale above. 

Provided only that where the person or 
firm who has rendered the services 
described in paragraphs 2 (a) or 2 (b) of 
the scale above in the capacity of regis- 
tered architect is also in regular practice 
as quantity surveyor, fees for quantity 
surveying services may also be allowed 
where the certificate that these latter ser- 
vices have been performed is signed by 
the person (stating his qualifications) who 
has actually rendered such services, and 
also by the principal or firm with which 
he is connected. 

(3) Pending further discussion with the 
professional institutions concerned, the 
Commission has decided that the scale will 
only apply to works costing less than 


(4) The scale is not applicable to cases 
where, owing to the special nature of the 
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work, the accepted practice would be for ' 
the work to be ¢arried out under the 

direct supervision of an engineer (e.g., 

work on public utility undertakings, such 

ag gas and water services). 


it may be pointed out that the chief 
difference between the announcement of 
September 22 and the above is that 
whereas previously fees were allowable 
where the cost of the work was £100 or 
more, or where the work affected the struc- 
tural stability of the building or involved 
the reinstatement or repair of features of 
architectural or artistic interest, it has now 
been decided, \after further consultation 
between the Commission and the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Char- 
tered Surveyors’ Institution and the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 
and with the concurrence of the other 
professional Associations concerned, that 
fees will be allowable whether the cost 
of the works is over or under £100 on con- 
dition that a proper specification or equi- 
valent document has been ‘prepared before 
or at the time when the work was put in 
hand. 

Under the War Damage Act the Com- 
mission may only. make payments of cost 
of works equal in amount to the proper 
cost of the work executed. ‘‘ Proper 
cost’’ is defined in Section 3 (3) of the 
Act, where it is stated to include ‘‘ the 
cost of the necessary employment of an 
architect, engineer, surveyor, land agent 
or other person in an advisory or super- 
visory capacity in connection with the 
execution of the works.’’ Accordingly, it 
will be observed that fees are only allow- 
able where the professional man acts in 
supervising the works of repair and that 
the Commission has no power to repay 
professional charges incurred by a claimant 
in making a claim, either for a cost of 
works or a value payment. 

It is also to be borne in mind that the 
Commission may only pay an amount 
equal to the cost of the reinstatement of a 
damaged building to its form immediately 
before the damage, even though the work 
of reinstatement may, in fact, include 
alterations and additions. Professional 
fees, ‘admissible in claims, must therefore 
be assessed on the basis of reinstatement 
in the original form, any additional fees 
on account of alterations and additions 
being a matter between a client and his 
professional advisers. 


THE CONCRETE YEAR BOOK 


Tue present (19th) edition of the Con- 
crete Year Book* fully maintains its 
reputation for meeting the current needs 
of the civil and structural engineering 
sides of the industry. This year the 
Editors (Dr. Oscar Faber, 0O.B.E., 
M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. H. L. Childe) have 
prepared a section on ‘‘ War-time Uses of 
Concrete’’ which gives most useful notes 
on many of the uses of concrete in connec- 
tion with the war where departures have 
been made from usual practice. Huts, pit- 
props, farm silos, shuttering, railway 
sleepers and asbestos-cement roof prin- 
cipals are some of the subjects whose de- 
velopment during the year have been 
noted. All the usual sections.are to be 
found covering the whole range of mass 
and reinforced concrete design and also 
cast-concrete production; while the 
Directory of the concrete industry and 
the catalogue of manufacturers’ announce- 
ments have been thoroughly brought up to 
date. This edition may be looked upon 
as a complete review of the concrete 
industry. 

es a Year Book. 


te Dartmotth-street, 
Price 5s, 8d, by post. 





(Concrete Publications. 
Westminster, S.W.1.) 
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COMMON-SENSE IN 
FURNITURE DESIGN 


In a paper read before the Royal Society 
of Arts on February 11 (Mr. 
Russell, R:D.I., in the chair), Mrs. Darcy 
BRADDELL said that an entirely new 
approach on thg part of all concerned was 
needed to answer the problem of, how to 
furnish the vastly increased number of 
low-rental houses. The first step to take 
was towards the realm of built-in furni- 
ture. The reason for it was quite sound, 
as it saved space, an extremely important 
factor in a small house or flat. Occasion- 
ally, too, it saved money ;‘but, as carried 
out in present practice, not nearly to the 
extent the general public imagined. 


When handled by competent designers 
this type of furniture could be a great 
asset to the decoration of a room, giving 
anity by emphasising good proportion, 
correcting faults of scale and balance én 
colour; in fact, generafly affording scope 
for esthetic satisfaction, apart from any 
question of its functional purpose. ‘‘ When 
we are dealing with the low-rental house, 
however, we find competent persons are 
seldom, if ever, employed to design the 
built-in furniture it may possess. This is 
thrown in by the builder without any 
regard to appearance, and often very little 
to use. In the vast machinery of the 
plans for reconstruction now slowly begin- 
ning to be set in motion, I would like to 
see a co-ordinating committee of architects, 
builders, building research workers,-furni- 
ture manufacturers, and housing’ advisers 
formed for the express purpose of studying 
this very question in all its aspects. These 
affect material, design, and possibilities of 
standardisation.’’ . But there were limits to 
the use of built-jn furniture. It-could be 
carried to excess, and the fascination of 
designing built-in fitments could also get 
the better of common-sense in other ways. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Firms Threatened with Stoppage. 


Mr. A: Epwarps asked the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings if his attention had 
been.drawn to the position of. a number, of 
medium-si@d and-small building concerns 
who were threatened with total stoppage ; 
and if he would avoid the policy of ereat- 
ing a building monopoly for a few large 
concerns. 

Mr. Hicks said he was aware that some 
of tthe medium-sized and smaller building 
concerns were apprehensive as to their 
ability to continue, and regretted that, as 
the amount of building work that could 
be done was diminishing, there would 
necessarily be fewer opportunities of work 
open to all firms in the industry. He 
fully appreciated, however, the need for 
keeping this important part of the indus- 
try in existence and every practical step 
was being taken to secure that, within the 
limits of a contracting programme, the 
medium-sized ‘and smaller building con- 
cerns were given an opportunity of tender- 
ing for work which was available and for 
which they were suited. 


Removal of Railings. 

In reply to Sir W. Davison, Mr. Hicks 
said that an estimate of the weight of 
railings taken from each house was made 
and checked by the weighing of each load. 
A copy of the schedule of the weight of 
railings taken from each house was lodged 
with the local authority so that it might 
deal with claims from owners. for compen- 
sation. His. Department was responsible 
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for the accuracy of the weights, but owners 
who required to know the weight of the 
railings which had been removed should 
apply to the local authority for this 
information. \ 

Sir W. Davison further asked the Par- 
liamentary Sagretary to the Ministry of 
Works and Pildings whether the mili- 
tary authorities were consulted before the 
removal of the railings in certain London 
parks which were of military importance 
in connection with the defence of London; 
and whether he was aware that in order 
to replace the railings in question large 
quantities of barbed wire with iron posts 
had had to be erected, involving waste of 
time and expenditure of metal. 


Mr. Hicks said that the answer to the 
first part. of the question was: in the 
affirmative. In regard to the second part, 
he was advised that the barbed wire was 
not in replacement of the railings. It was 
a necessary part of the defensive arrange- 
ments of the area and most of it would 
have been erected even if the railings had 
not been removed. 


A Prefabricated Hut. 


With the object of economy in 
timber the Ministry of Works recently 
invited the British Concrete Federa- 
tion to collaborate in the preparation 
of a standard design of a concrete hut 
which could utilise existing machinery 
in the production’ of a largely pre- 
fabricated structure for huts and other 
semi-permanent structures which 
should. be capable of erection on site 
with a high proportion of wnskilled 
labour. The results were seen last 
week af an exhibition at Grosvenor 
House, W., where the constructional 
methods and scope of the scheme were 
shown by means of a first-class, serial- 
ised collection of photographs and 
drawings. The exhibition was opened 
by Mr. H. G. Strauss, M.P., and Mr. 
W. R. Davidge, F.R.I.B.A., in com- 
plimenting the Federation on its work, 
expressed, the hope that more use 


would be made of the services of town- 


planners, even in temporary. layouts 
of war-time housing. Some technical 
etails of the construction will be 
given in a forthcoming issue 
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A.R.P. SCHEMES 


LONDON. : 

Croydon.—T.C. placed contract with H. 
Kent (Builders), Ltd., at /£636, for pro- 
vision of, water-borne lavatory accommo- 
dation at public shelter. 

Erith.—T.C. seeking approval of Lon- 
don Region to acceptance of tender of R. 
Hopkins & Son, Gravesend, at £810, for 
entrance covers to shelters in lieu ‘of 
tender previously accepted. 

Southgate.—Subject to Regional Com- 
missioners’ approval, T.C. accepted follow- 
ing tenders for strengthening surface 


shelters: O. & S8., Ltd., at £1,060 for 
domestic ‘communal shelters; Whyatt 
(Builders), Ltd., at £1,605 for public 
shelterss 

PROVINCIAL. 


Aberayron.—National Fire Service pro- 
pose additions. 

Altrincham.—Ellis & Sons, 1, Princess- 
st., Manchester, prepared plans for 
shelter at Station-bldgs. 

Ashington. — Public shelters to be 
strengthened. Plans. by <A. Cheyne, 
County S., Mitford-rd., Morpeth. 

Birmingham. — T.C. proposes a public 
cleansing depot, at £3,120. 

Boston, — National Fire Service have 
acquired premises for hostel. 

Brighouse.—T.C, propose rest centre at 
Bailiffe Bridge schools} also provision of 
doors to public and communal shelters 
at Waterloo-rd. " 

Bromsgrove.—U.D.C. propose mortuary. 
—ite to be acquired at Rubery for 
similar building., Plans by F. W. Good- 
man, § 

Durham.—County P.A.C. to erect three 
additional brick . surface shelters at 
Medomsley Cottage Homes. Plans by 
W. J. Merrett, County 8., 43, Old Elvet.— 
Amended plan adopted by C.C. for four 
shelters at Shire Hall, at £760.—Sundry 
A.R.P.. tenders agcepted by C.C.: 
Wardens’ post at Consett, Bell &- Ridley, 
Durham, £107; provision. of protection 
at Newtown school, Hebburn, J. M. 
Black, Ltd., Hebburn, £339; installation 
of hot and cold water supplies at gas 
cleansing centre, MHetton, Brightside 
Foundry and Eng. Co., Ltd., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, £155; five surface shelters at 
Dunston, direct labour by Whickham 
U.D.C., £1,393; alterations and additions 
to first-aid posts at. Stanley, direct labour 
by Stanley U.D.C., £755; surface shelter 
at Consett for first-aid party post, °H. 
Ayton & Sons, Blackhill, £137. 

Grimsby.—T.C. to adapt premises for 
cleansing station. Plans by J. V. Old- 
field, B.E.—T.C. to instal decontamina- 
tion ‘plant unit, at £185. 

Hinckley.—U.D.C. approved: Shelter, 
for H. Leader & Co., Ltd.—U.D.C. pro- 
pose Improvements to communal shelters, 
ae py J. Ms - becngmainag os 8 

_Huyton-with-Roby. — U.D.C.. propose 
disinfestation eatin. eis 

Liverpool.—Tenders by Brown & Back- 
house, Liverpool, totalling £303, accepted 
by T.C.. for building baffle walls at three 
hospitals. ’ 

Lutterworth.—R.D.C. accepted tender at 

of Peter Rourke, Ltd., Market-st., 
Lutterworth, for “three water storage 
— 
exborough.—U.D.C. propose improve- 
ments and additional” cautaness to 
mortuary. Plans by J. Chambers, 8. 

Northumberland.—C.C.. propose to light 
all surface shelters and some trench 
shelters at Blyth by electricity. A. 
qnerne, Mitford-rd., Morpeth, is County 


“Rushden.—U.D.C. a d: 
ve wat & Co., aa 
alford.—T.C, applying for sanction to 
borrow £3,500 for basement shelters at 
aera ae Plans by W. A. Walker, City 


_Skelmersdale.—A.R.P. Committee con- 
sidering scheme for installing electric 
lighting in Mission school shelters. 
Plans by E. 8. Rosbotham, 8. 
Smethwick.—T.C. propose installation 
of electric light in Brasshouse school 
ea at £297. Plans by R. Fletcher, 


Shelter 
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_Sunderland.—R.D.C. received sanction 

of Regional Commissioner for public 
shelter ay. og com works, at Ba212, 
Plans by C. Emmerson, 8. 

Tunbridge Wells.—T.C. placed contract 
with C. W. Snazell, Ltd., Grosvenor-rd. 
Tunbridge’ Wells, for’ 15 above-ground 
shelters. Full list of tenderers will be 
found on page 226.- 

SCOTLAND. 

Glasgow.—Plans prepared for shelters 
and offices, for whi the architect: is 
Thomas Cordiner, 261, West George-st., 


‘Blythswood, Glasgow, 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


_ For some contracts still open, but not 
included in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the head of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for eager the 
name and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING. 


: MARCH 9. 

Millom R.D.C.—Softening and filtering 
station and cottage. Taylor and Wallin, 
13,. Lansdowne-terr. East, Gosforth, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Dep. £5. , 

MARCH 10. 

Acton and Wembley Joint Hospital 
Committee,—Brick revetment walls at 
mn hospital. S. W. Slight, Town 

all. 

Enniskillen U.D.C.—Public cleansing 
station. J. Donnelly, B. 8. Dep. £3 3s. 

_ Luton T.C.—Primary sub-station build- 
ing. General Manager and Chief Eng., 
wean g A Offices, St. Mary’s-rd., Luton. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

11 


| MARCH 11, 

Belfast Civil Defence. Authority.—Gas 
cleansing station. City S. (Architectural 
Section, Room 92), City Hall. 

Strood R.D.C.—Two brick and _ rein- 
forced conerete garages. W. J. Stimp- 
son, architect. 

MARCH 14. 


Kirkcaldy T.C.—Police box for T.C. 
B. E. Office, East Fergus-pl.. Tenders to 
J. Wilson, T. C. British Limen Bank- 


bldgs. 
MARCH 16. 

Dagenham T.C. — Protected sleepin 
accommodation at aotrage depét. A. i 
oe F.S.1., B. E. and 8. Dep. 

8. 


Dublin T.C.—Public sanitary conveni- 
ences. City Treas., Exchange-bldgs. 


Dep. £5 5s. 

Southgate T.C.—(a) Structural. steel- 
work; (b) reinforced concrete floor at 
A.R.P. store. B. E.. Dep. £2 2s. 

MARCH 18, 

Dublin Vocational E.C. — Technical 
school at Lucan, County Dublin. ‘Hig- 
ginbotham and Stafford, architects, 
Clare-st,, Dublin. Quantities and tender 
form frdm A. E. Smith, 19, Upper 
Merrion-st., Dublin. Dep. &65. 

MARCH 19. 
Southport T.C. — Day nursery. B, E.’s 
ce, Town Hall. lenders to 
R. E. Perrins, town clerk. Dep. £1 1s. 
MARCH 21, 

Wednesbury -T.C. — Cleansing station. 

A. Booth, Borough Architect. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, &c. ; 

MARCH 9. 
Leeds T.C.—Installation of electric 
heating and ventilating to shelters at 


Quarry Hill. R. A. H. Livett, A.R.1.B.A.,. 


Housing Director. 
MARCH 10. 
Garforth U.D.C.—External painting of 
221 ‘houses, cemetery logge and small 
HE Kad station. B. J. Cornelius, 
ASL, E. and 8S. Dep. £1 1s, 
P MARCH 14, 

Montgomery Standing Joint Committee. 
—External pain and minor repairs at 
various police stations. Olerk. 

‘a a seas 18, 

ove -—External’ painting of East 
Hove school, etc. B. 3 . ss 
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MATERIALS. 
MARCH 9. 
y T.C.—Road materials, etc. B E. 
and §. 
a ane C.B.—Road materials, etc. 


i MARCH 12. ; 
Willenhall U.D.C.—Road materials, ete. 


MARCH 14. 
Arpnchem T.C.—Road materials, ete. 


8 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 
MARCH 10. 

Wakefield T.C.—Construction of 10,000- 
galls. brick and r.c. water tanks. S. G. 
Wardley, C. E., Town Hall 

MARCH 16. 

Bilston T.C.—Erection of 8 reinforced 

concrete water tanks. B. E., Town Hall. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
MARCH 18. 
Dublin’ T.C. — Reinforced concrete 


bridge. City Treasurer, Exchange-bldgs., , 


Lord Edward-st. Dep. £2 2s. 
ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 
WORKS. 


MARCH 9. 
Henley-on-Thames T.C.—Formation of 
a soakaway areas and sludge _ beds. 
Tiverton ‘ R.D.C.—Automatic flushing 
chamber. W. Kemp, Sanitary 8. 
MARCH 10. 


Burnham-on-Sea U.D.C. — Reinstate- 


ment of about 2,000 yds. lin. of water 

Main trench.  E. Grubb, Manor 

House, Burnham-on-Sea. Tenders to W. 
Pleass, clerk, Town Hall. 
MARCH 11. 

Jordanstown R.D.C.—Sewer.. Munce 

and Kennedy, civil engineers, 24, Arthur- 


st., Belfast. 
MARCH 16. ; 
London County Counci!l.—Construction 
of a sewer, Langdale-pl., Greenwich. Room 
268b, County Hall. Dep. £5. aire 
Nottingham T.C.—Laying and jointing 
about 10 miles of 20-in..cast-iron spigo 
and socket main. B. W. Davies, E. and 
General Manager, Water Dept., Castle- 
. boulevard, Nottingham. Dep. . 
- Sutton and Cheam.—Surface dressing of 
400,000 sq. yds. of roads. N. H. Michell, 
B. E., and §8., Municipal Offices, High- 
st., Sutton, Surrey. 
MARCH 20. ; 
+Wokingham R.D.C.—Sewage disposal 
works and pumping ‘station. Howard 
Humphreys and Sons, 7, Eldon-square, 
Reading. Dep. £5 5s. 


EMPLOYERS 
Ge ee 


The Leading Office for 
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8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
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NO DATE. 
Wolverhampton Corporation Water 
Undertaking.—Small pump house of re- , 
inforced brickwork. B. L. McMillan, 
Water E. and Manager, Town Hall. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


«MARCH 16. 


Lanchester gg oe Say"? Surveyor 
and Engineer. Clerk to the Council. 


TRADE NEWS 


Organic Glazing Material. 

Messrs. Pharaoh Gane and Co., Lid’, 
send us details and samples of a glass 
alternative having characteristics which 
will interest architects and works managers 
who, in their search for.adequate alterna- 
tives to or replacements of glass, are 
looking for efficiency and effective glazing 
methods rather than. lowest cost. The 





glass substitute in question is “ Isol- 
umen ”’ and is a cellulose acetone product 
which acliieves rigidity by means of a 
corrugated face applied to a smooth back- 
ing. It is supplied in rolls 18 in. in width 
by 50-55 yards long and may be cut by 
scissors or knife. It is claimed to be 
weatherproof and is pre-shrunk in manu- 
facture. No varnishing or other finish is 
required after it is fixed. The form of 
construction ensures a high degree of 
rigidity and insulation, and the material 
allows ultra-violet light to pass. § 

are available without licence restriction or 
purchase tax. Particulars are available 
from ‘the company at Adelaide House, 
London Bridge, E.C.4. 


Static Water and Mosquitoes. 

A -report—prepared by Mr. J. F. 
Meckel oBE., Director, British 
Mosquito Control Institute, and Mr. 
A. W.. Attwooll, F.Inst.Pet., chief 
chemist to the Limmer and Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt Co., Ltd.—draws attention to the 
mosquito-breeding possibilities of static 
water supplies. This interesting document 
points out the danger of using oil on the 
water where asphalt or bitumen rendering 
has been employed for waterproofing, and 


. suggests that where treatment of water is 


required, disinfecting fluids based on coal 
tar. derivatives form the most effective 
larvicides. The Report is issued by the 
Limmer and Trinidad Company from 19, 


Grosvenor-place, 8. W.1. - 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM Ist FEBRUARY, 1942 
{Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors] 
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Lab- || | Crafts-| Lab- | crats-| Lab- | Crafts-|  Lab- 
ourers. || | men. | ourers. : men. | ourers. | a men. | ourers. 
1/64 | Clitheroe.........--. 1/it 1/6} ||Isle of Thanet 1 
1/64 | Cobham (Surrey) ....| 1/10] 1 Isle of Wight 1/44 ||\Scarborough 
1/6 | Colchester .......... | 1/104 Keighley 1/ 
‘ 1/5 |iColwyn Bay ........ 1/10 . |Kenilwo V/ 
1/64 |i\Congleton ......:... 1/104; Kettering 1/ Sevenoaks 
1/34 |\Coventry............ | 1/il Ki 1/52 |\Shee 
1/5 |\Cranbrook.......... Ki 1/ 
1/ Cranleigh .......... 1/9 Ki 1/ 
1/52 ||\Crawley ............ /' 1/ 
/ ENED ia'n a-oic'S.g's Ginn.oe | 1/10} 1/6. 
1/S% |\Cromer ........++-> /8 eamin 1/ 
/5_ |\\Crowborough........ 1/9 Leather 1/ 
1/64 |\Cuckfield .......... 1/9 1/64 ||Skegness 
1/42 |\Darlington .......... 1/11 Leices 1/64 ||Sleaford 
1/42 |Darwen ..........+- 1/11 Leig 1/4 
: i } AVENETY.... 2. ee eeee 1/94 Letchwo 1/; 
Ascot B/S Heats. tees cscs cee 1/9 Lewes 1/ 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch ../ 1/11) 1/6% |IDenbigh 222221525... 1/10 Lichfield 1/54 ||Sout 
Ashford (Kent) ...... A/D | 1/48 IDerby ..2222 2202. oan Fee V4 1 Lincoln 1/ 
Ashford (Middlesex)..| 1/11 | 1/64 |IDevizes 222. 2222102! 1 478 Littlehampton 1 i 
Ashington ........-- / 10% 1/52 |'Dewsbury | ........- |} aft] 4 Liverpool 1. 
Ashtead .........+.- Y 1/8 |iidcot............-- | 179 Llandudno 1/ 
Ashton-under-Lync A/S) | A/OR tia So. doa | 1/7; Lianelly 1l/ 
_ Aylesbury ......-.-- 1/8 iY 4° |(Doncaster ........+. 1/1 London— 
Aylsham .......-+++- /4 Dorchester :......... 1/8 i 1/74 
cntetia atts cine 1/9 1/ ee A rons te F 1/7 
Dawley =. 535.0082 1/9 1/44 ||Dover ...........+++ {/9 Long 1/ 
Barnsley ..........-- 1/11 | 1/64 |\Dovercourt.......... 1/9 Longton 1/ 
Barnstaple .......... 1/9 1/43 ||Driffield ............ 1 Loughborough 1/ 
1/il 1/ Droitwich’ .......... 1/1 Louth 1/5 
OP: ~ ecewien ssn? 1/il Lowestoft 1 ist 
Dunstable ..........| Luton 1/: 
Durham City ........ Wil Macclesfield 1/52 
Eastbourne. ,.......- 1/10 | | Maidenhead 1/54 
E. Glam. (Mon. Val.) 1/il (Maidstone 1 4/5 
East Grinstead ...... 1/9 (Malvern cole 1/5 
Edenbridge.........-. V3 1 : yy 
Ee eee |. 1/1 1/64 
Exeter es Sd aint ake oe 1/104, 1/4 
eee | 1/ 
Fakenham .......... | 178 1/ 
Falmouth .......... p8 Ke 3 tl 1 1/5 
Oe a ae ioe Bee /l Melton Constable ..| 1/74}. 1/. 
Faversham .........- 1/9 Melton Mowbray ....| 1/1 1/355 | 
Felixsto M il | ¥/ 
1/11 1/ 
Ay 
ye] Us 
1/1 1/ 
Wil | if 
1/8* 1/4 
1/104} 1/53 
iil | 1/ 
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y 1} 1 

it i 

/il 1 

Away, 

“4 iat 

1 a 

1/1 1/: 

1/1 1 

ie Us 

1 1/5 

1/1 1/ 

1/10} 1/ 

10H 

Ma) Y 

Vat | te 
Ingatestone 1 1/1 1 
ante. | 1/103 y3 ‘Sawbridgeworth .... 1/94 ust 

* Painters 4d. less than other Craftsmen. t Plus 2d. per working day. { Plasterers 2/1}. 

 Tradesman’s Labourers, 1/7}. Navvies and General Labourers, 1/6}. 


§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 


For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 224 


Nors.—Carpenters and Joiners in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowance. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


Note : Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices 
of soft woods are for cash on delivery, At present linseed oil and genuine spirits of turpentine can only be supplied in cans in small quantities. 


BRICKS, &c. 

The price for Stock Bricks has been altered to minimum 
price at works for full lorry loads. . Sittingbourne 
district. A quotation for cartage should be obtained 
as the haulage question is difficult. . 4 

s. 

First Hard Stocks ...........+.+ per1,000 4 5 6 
Second Hard Stocks............. 0 gs 318 6 
gE SESS ee ee a: eae 3 5 6 
Single Rough Stocks ............ a 219 6 
d Common Stocks .......... a 210 0 
King’s _ To sites 

Cross _ in W.C. 

2% in. Phorpres. Station District 
A discount of 6d. 1,000 only per 1,000 per 1,000 
monthly account. s. d. s. d. 

nce dabek ri ceei cee ceh 51 9 58 3 

a Ue cies ie hendawetetaes 53. 9 @ 3 

Single Bullnose  ..... Steratenhs ek | 78 3 
OR eae Tee 1 9 78 3 
pa eee ae 72 3 78 3 
‘White Midhurst Best selected (delivered £5. d. 

EQOU CUBT 65 sks sce che cesgcvgevese - 510 0 

Best blue Pressed Staffs. (London Stns.) - 1012 0 
(London Stns.) .......... 1120 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) ............ 919 6 
Best Stourbridge a - -- (London Stns.) :— 
8. d, 

Rees 10 O°. 6. Simi... sci 1200 

GLazep Bricks. (London Stns.) 

Best White Ivory ble Str’tch’rs 3610 0 

and Salt G D’ble Headers 33 10 0 

tretcher...... 0 One side&two ends 37 10 0 
Headers ........ 5 10 0 Two sides&one end 38 10 0 
bayer y Bullinose ys and 

and 44 in. Flats 34 10 0 eS Fees 0 


36 («0 
Seooad Quality, £2 per 1,000 than best. Cream 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 


Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 


PARTITION SLABS. 


Delivered on site London Area. 
“* PHORPRES ” HOLLOW PARTITION BLOCKS. 
s. d. s. 
2° per yd. sup. .:.. 2 8 3” per yd. sup. .. 3 6 
4 Sn caesa ee Cae PEE 
2* per yd. een eee 2 
yd, sup. .,.. =" per yd. sup. 
4, es ae ee e, ” 3 
CRANHAM TERRA COTTA. 


Sm 155 952 Oe He Sa Dew tae tka twee ahs ee 

Size 12x9x2 shot hole eae s eae ae nee 211 

Size 12x9x3' Ma hss Ss Sea hese aed 3 6 

Sipe 35 2998 re goto ea ebenltawseue 3 10 
HEMPSTEAD—KEYED Two SIDES. 

ge Lk go a: | Wee Eer i. Fh 

12 2 8 Ss SE WS xh: . 3 10 


Per yard super d/d. Free on site, London. 
Fagg 2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth boti: ; 
$i 


STONE. 


Batu SToNe.—Delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, Bey G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube’ ...... 

BEER ear BLock— 

Free on rail at.Seaton Station.. per ft cube 

Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, SR. -,, 

Selected approximate size one Way, 1d. per 

cubic ft. extra, selected approximately 

three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic ft. extra. 

(PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, S. Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R. Re mao dd Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G.W.R., ........ perft.cube 4 7 

Do. do. delivered on Pas waggons as above 
MBGONG a5 ie stivesS cde ckse te per ft.cub 4 7 

White bs ~ gp 3d. per ft. cube extra. 

Nore.—1d. per ft. cube extra for every ft. 
over 20 ft. average and $d. beyond 30 ft, 

fHorton-Woop STONE— 

F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 
Random blocks from 10 ft. and over P. ree cb. 13 

Sawn two sides .......... .. 26 

Sawn three or four sides 

York Stone, BLue—Robin Hood Quality. 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
SOS, GUBOE) iia cwcseeecscee perft.super 5 

6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto .... 6 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs (ran- 

OM SIZES) ....- eee seeceeess os 2 
1 
1 


—Ww We 


ae 


wr wy 





ss wn 


2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs 

(random sizes) (paving) ...... 

1§ in. to 2 in. ditto ............ 

Harp YorK— 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 

Scrappled random blocks ...... perft.cube 6 

6i = =~ Ls sides la: i ‘ 

WEE Soak ekenaseees per ft.super 

6 in. rubbed two sides, ditio aaa 6 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random 

SOE) o's vide scczess ciseseee ee e 3 

2 

8 


£2 


ss 
_ 


Cow os) Oo 
ae 


vered i oa r STONE. 
Deli een in area ep net perk 





cube : Ts. 6d. Moulded, 8s. 
Small section cills and copings, Ils. 


~ 


10s. Od. pe 
. Od. per yd. 
9s. + delivered 
, 12 miles , 
» pradius 





ae 
££ 
sss 


Best British Portland Cement. Standard eee 
London Area. 
6 ton loads and upwards site ........ 
1 ton to 6 tons site .......0..002-200 
Alongside Vauxhall i 80 ton lots 
* Ferrocrete ” Rapid Hardening 


Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots 
py np in Reserved Bins at works. 


s aes * Water Repellent, “ Blue Circle ” 
Saas 30s. per ton extra on ordinary “ Blue 


“ Colorerete” B ” Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured Rapid 
Hardening Portland Cement, in 6-ton lots .. 3 19 6 
“ Colorcrete ” not rapid har 2g, according 
to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. 
“ Snowcrete ” White Portland Cement ......10 5 0 
“417” (Ultra Rapid 
Delivered site London pom in 6 ton lots 
and upwards .....+--++++-eeee++ Perton3 9 6 
oa (Wa ae 319 6 
Su aterp! IS OXUFA 2.000 
No ’ will be at ti 


he rate of 7s. 
each and 


onan PE 





‘Is. 6d. per 


weeks, in good condition. : 
a tyeee ew teen ay ius 


£ s. d. 
Romancement 8 10 0 Keene’sCement, White7 0 0 
Parian Cement 7 0 Pink 610 0 
Cementone Colours for cement according to tints per cwt. 
from £2 16s. Od. Ss 
First quality Bp. from Penrhyn or 
carriage = ull truck loads to Lauion Rese Seen 


Per 1, act 

d. £s 
24by12 .... 45 5 0 a3 be BP sees 2400 
22by12 . 37 17 6 18by9 .... 2212 6 
22 by. 11 34 6 16 by ee 2110 O 
20 by 12 3300 16by8 . 16 12 6 
20 by 10 mn 5 0 








MBI INED 


ANIL 
NU 


FOR SPEEDY, SIMPLE AND ECONOMICAL 

CONSTRUCTION OF CONCRETE FLOORS, 

ROOFS, WALLS, PARTITIONS, TANKS, 

CEILINGS, RESERVOIRS, TUNNELS, 
SILOS, ETC. 
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HY-RIB SALES 
6 COLLINGHAM.GARDENS * EARLS COURT « LONDON ° S-W-5 


Telephone: FROBISHER 8141 





< & 4.487 


3 
WNNF sam 
==8 — 
LAP Guy 
an 


months, carriage 
idee Fi . 
Stourbridge Firecia Seas Ip senor baek: €3.S4i C8. to Conn 


TILES. 
Delivered at London rate stations in full truck 
of not less than 6 tons Per 


be 
wooann 


> 
: 

: 
E 
z 
2 


i] 

g 

o 

- 

R 
concecnancacancce?? 


Best Scotch glue ...........+0.+0-- percwt. 5 0 
BOE GE ci cdcgvecbiceccsocces per gallon 1 2 


Scantlings in imported sizes, £3. d. £ s.d. 
2 in. by 3 in. to4in. by Ilin. 43 10 0 533 0 @ 
PLANED BOARDS. 

CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 


). oder ier ear 
1 i & 
4-1 gp Renae cocescshess IOS 
Per square. 
s. d. 


in, 





— Sheen 


mm. 
in. 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London. 
To pass Met. Water Board. 


Crutca Heap S.D. Bis boo FoR IRON. Easy CLEAN. 
in. In. 
37/- ees on doz. 
CHROMIUM PLATED Totter S.D. Bip COCKS FOR IRON. 
Easy CLEAN. 
+in. 2 in. 
52/3 72/- per doz. 
S.D. — gs COocKS FOR IRON. 


¢in. in. aS lyin. 2in 

41/- 59/- oi) 8 /— 324/- 540/- per doz. 
S.D.S. as witH Two UNIONS FoR LEAD. 
tin Ijin. lfin. 2in. 


Zin. Lin. 
53/- 84/- Laps 252/- by 664/- per doz. 
re ut BoiLer Screws. 


tin. Jin. ‘T4 in, i4in. 2in. 
9/11 it/- 17/6 29/3 49/6 71/- per doz. 
Heavy CROYDON BALL VALVES. SCREW IRON. 
4in. in. lin. I}in. in. 
45/- 73/- 120/- 210/- 297/-per doz. 
tg AND — 
Ijin. ifin. 2in. 3in. 34in. 4in. 
11/9 14/5 ane ae Rg 59/6 per doz. 


1fin. 2 in. sie “ey ‘tin. 
10/9 13/6 25/- 37/- 46/—per doz. 
CLEANING 


sin. lfin. 2in. Zin. 
8 Ib. Lead P... 26/- 34/8 48/3 


a per doz. 
8 Ib. Lead S. . 32/6 41/6 60/- ~~ 
Souper.—Plumbers, 1/5. Tinmen’s, 1/8. Biow pipe, 
1/10 per Ib. 





* The inf ormation iven_ on. this page has been 
specially compiled for ae BUILD and is copyright. 
The aim in rt as possible, the 


list is to give, as 

average prices not 
r lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
pricea—-8 fact which sho should ‘be remembered. by those 





‘| who make use of this information. Prices are subject 
discount. 


to 2¢ per cent. cash 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) woe VARNISHES, &c. 
METALS, ~ Pet gallon. 
&c., TO +3 
cian wat ee Oak Varnish .....+..0++++.+++ Outside ~ 016 0 
MR Son kre vcens ; 6 Olan cou * ” by Be 
Stanchions + 2277222222221 bern seers ” 
Ret Wie cos 310 0 ep may A ” 120 
Nore.—These rices ‘are for ‘standard’ pieces and not Ee Seer + ” ee 
special pieces of an awkward Piooe Varnish 22”. Indo «= «108 
oor coee 
MILD ST TEEL ROUNDS.—To London Stations, perton. | Fine Pale Paper’. ” 1 0-0| ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
— £, 6 6 sen e £&, 4 | Fine Copal Cabinet . 140 CATHEDRAL, ETC, IN: CU IN CUT SIZES. 
{in Se 2 Fin to 24 in... 21 0 0| fine Copal Flatting ” 12-0 god chenenbedrmnnene sir 
Rouaerr Tune <2 o* Hard Drying O “i 4° ©. 0} Rolled plate, £1... .. oc ccoccvcccpoces pteeguse: eee 
Deliveries from works, a Copal Verne Oak = ‘2 ‘ Et orto rolled, in. : i 
avers é ine ‘arnish po 12 oO louble ro 
Ct eae ee Pale AE arene 8 Ae SRS a 114 0| Figured rolled, and Ca 
Tubes. Pig, Best Japan Gold Size”: eg ate ina 6 Ege tes aad Ce "ea. 
"/6" we 19794 "i WM teat... 2 Se ee Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron | || 
, % at d M Stain (water). ........ © 14 | _ Reeded, gin. thick ..,......ccccsecceceepee 
Herr me eee : i zi Brunswick B = pb eelarerett 0 9-6 Rolled plate is the same price as rough cast double rolled. 
THR BK os ee vecdeiccsevboce pneceveccse: | Gan @ 
— Galvlghtweighe 404 — 38 39 z Knotting (patent) BE cccbepnoseeereees aH 4 Wire R Hed, $n. thick . ‘ 
7/4" rench and Brush Polish............ eeeecee 0) in. eer eweresereseeesesere 
og Tubes ad tubular sins 1/8 loci, chard xt Liquid Dryers in Terebene eA Saat see 011 ole de thick eeccespercesserospepe = 
Fittings. Figs. 25/34 5% less uirass SRGUNN ow: cata veuckooesea de Georgina hs ired Cast ceeee 
_ Terms.—Nett cash end of month Are me date of LEAD, &c. Calorex * Sheet, 2 a" . . 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and over. ‘ Per ton. z3 Cast, $ in. thick 222202 22oot. ses 0 10 
C.L. Har-RounD Gutrers—London Prices ex Works. LzDelivered in London, £ sd. . st. te MR MNKs side seaciiensucscal Oo 
. lengths. op I w Sheet, English, 4 1b and up........ 35 10 0 in, thick ..cccocssecseees eh 2 
Pipe in coils RATERS ARE 5 ReaD See Fag 35 0 0 Non ‘Actinic Ginss, + in. thick SO wc acegies toeetse 0. SS 
i/4 + at BOR PIOR. gc ccsvaavabsbetncsen cavesee 40 10 0 % in. thick...... eovcces vic nO 
» ” 
4:4. COMO MIE ic oS oc 0 Sorc cdo Pare gaes tees 42 5 0 ce pat i ME vsievececance Pee Ber 
sit Nore.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 
18 7 under 3 cwt. 4/— per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and Per fi. 
2/0 9d. under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per | “ Vita” Plate Gam, about ¥y in. thick 3s. 2 
cwt. extra. yd Fy - 5 O 
1/7. 5d. oe lead. ex London area, }418 00 Over Tf nom per. ee 
1/7 tereceeeeees oe pet ton “Vita” Sheet Gl about 18/20 oz. ptoaens eon 2 O 
1/8 74d. GLASS. Cathedral “ Vita” Glass : 
1/1} $44. | ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK fin. thickness ©.........0.0+++ singlbaens +20 
2/3 1084. | Onpmiary Giazma Quaciry ( (0,9) ano Smuscram | din. Georgitn Wired Vid * Glass 020000502 3 “6 
RAIN WATER PIPES. apa sy omy (S.Q.). wie te Dg BRICKS. + ‘ ae 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe Bends. Branc ‘oor SUPER. in. X eee each 
7 FR ape rec In sizes not exceeding 80 in. long or 48 in. wide or yy 2—S# in. x 5 - x3 im...se.. 2 0 i 
LEE aa hs a 2/23 1/53 2/2 110 united inches. P.B. 3—74 in. x 74 in. X 3f in. ...... 3: Ow 
BRAG, «5 oc tetace tek e 2/34 1/8 2/74 a : P.B.32-——74 in. X 73 in. X 34 in. ...... a, a 
4 “Segeieaae eeapr niet rt e 2/ 1 3/2 18 oz. in 300 ft. cases .......sceeeeees Radiused Corner Bricks to match up with— 
MRAM Vaiscivalcs Kociect » 3/2 2/ 3/73 240z- ,, 200ft. ,, ito sbackenua he EEO Obes Cie aaa 3. 9each nett 
BI. incicgad saeaiesa’ 3/ 4/5 MOU + AMA an: + eabenabacee tenes = PUR Dn od aicsicsaccedcewaseri ah iaiyeas 5 mn 
eb OR: < 59: ER, Wot TEN Res abot os eat'e Peed tices caverns’ destadgoeeestos 5 ” 
T allowance—4-t —s 5 cent. 
onnage wa: on 10 per bs 
2-ton lots. 24 per cent. BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 
L.C.C. Coatep Son. Prres—London Prices, ex Stock. Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from February 1. Every endeavour 
2 he yd. in,6 fis, 4 — ‘eg 7 eK is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be —_ for errors that may occur. 
24 Me cachet acc’ ; 4/5 2/10 a/its Grade Classification am Al a aa i Bl 
gy : Craftsmen 1/11 1/11 1/1 ifs 
RE Re ° 4/1 3 41 S/S5 3S ee ee nee 
ateeabeamanabae ae 1 + 33 Labourers ..... 1/6 _ W5% ist 1/5 1/44 
L.C.C. Coatep Drain Prrs. Aberdeen .......... A Dumfriesshire Inverness. PP Perths ee 
Pipe. Bends. Branches. | AYshire .:.........- A Dundee Inverurie ....... .Al Renfrewshire 
3 in. per yd. in 9 fts. 5/5 6/3 9/il Banff ........0200 B Dunoon Kincardineshire -A2 Rol Tews 
cwt. ar. Ibs. Berwickshire ........ A2 East Fife Kinross-shire . . A R pew me! SEAS ORC Yes 
Par ce ag ae 7/11 = 7/t.~—«:12/6_—‘| Bridge of Allan... A | East Lothian Lanarkshire ........A . | Rompurghshire 
Sin 1 2 22...... 9/7 12/9 19/3 Broughty Ferry ......A Edinburgh Midlothian .. A Selkirkshire A2 
Sin; 3.0 6 ....: : 11/5 14/8 25/6 | Clackmannanshire ..A Fifeshire Monifieth ...... A teeter... AS 
Gaskin, 75/- per cwt. _ | Doune ...... Sick Forfarshire Moray and Nairn ....B | Stirlingshire » ...... A 
Per ton basis | Dunblane .......... A Glasgow Newport ...... A Stornoway .......- A2 
in London. | Dumbartonshire A Greenock Peeblesshire ........ A2_ | Tayport ..v0...5.... A 
Hamilt West Lothian ...... 














ceae, cthssinasitindins Comerd-Uheiitiias acattae te’ oe PRR. ssnwien Al on RR ee A 
RON. re Marked Bass” 49 7 6| * This town has its own rates : Masons, 1/8t ; Cazpenten, 1/84 ; mart 1/8} ; pemeeete [f° Plasterers, ib 


IRON.—Staffordshire M: 
ON -—-SATOTGsHIne NARTEOG DAES. Jo 022. +e but 1/10 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; Painters, 1/8} and Labourers, 1 
Mild Steel Bars. ssenenssssscvseereoecoe = 4 : The information given in this table is copyright. Rates of wages in England and Wales are given on page 222 








Ex Merchant’s Stock; 
per ton (two-ton lots). 


Pee CR ae Cae 
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GREENOCK.—Plans in hand for B.R., 
for which the architect is David L, 
Henderson, Municipal-bldgs. 

HAWICK (ROXBURGHSHIRE).—C.C, 
from plans by their own architect, to erect 
a nursery school. 

LARKHALL.—Plans prepared for cook- 
= depot, at £3,844, for which the archi- 

— t is William Wait, Albert-st., Mother- 
well. 


Vibration’ of Concrete. 

The Cement and Concrete Association 
has reprinted the American Portland 
Cement Association’s booklet, ‘‘ Vibration 


ooo ooo aan 





£ s. 
Cut Nails, 3in. and up .......... hestoone 28 10 
ALL NETT. 

MerTAL Winpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for com- 
plete houses, including all fittings, painting two aE 
and delivery to job, average price about Is. 4d. to Is. 7: 
per foot super. ~ 


PAINTS, &c. 














£a¢ 
tpl ott pad - ater ee for Quality Concrete,”” which summarises ~ 
Turpentine (5 galls.) 089 the experience of American engineers with 
Gennes Crome English White Lea d, per cut. 310 3 regard to vibration. It details the pre-- 
9: ag 2 nareiaganeans Meera, 414 0 cautions to be observed in placing vibrated 
Genuine Consens Bod Leet. pasesssbeneshs “4 2 " ° rae Dies — hal the ar wagered data 
Linseed HY cevccceccceves fa which indicate the changes to be le in 
~_ _~ Stbsttots ca be obtained and Pa ia the mix to take advantage of vibration, 
ing to quality from 3/3 gallon up and illustrates some of the many types of 
3  < commercial vibrators available. Copies, 
eer hes 2" ..g ie of , price 1s. post free, from the Association at 


2, Grosvenor-gardens, London, 8. W.1. 
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CURRENT AND PROPOSED 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Alsager. — U.D.C. seeking sanction to 
proceed with erection wf buildi for 
pouie offices and assembly hall. Plans 

y H. V. ew, . . 

Arnold.—U.D.C. propose war time 
nursery. 


Atherton.—Lancashire C.C. propose pre- 
fabricated building for day nursery. 
Blackpool.—T.C. propose four war time 
aurseries. ‘ : ; 
Brierley Hill_—U.D.C. received permis- 
sion to proceed with scheme for removal 
of old tram-rails and setts and reinstate- 
ment of carri ageway, at £4,888. R. H. J. 
prighouse.—T.C. buildings f 
righouse.—TI.C. propose buildings for 
day nurseries at to troyde, Wakefield- 
rd., Hipperholme.—T.C, propose nursery 
classes and equipment. j ’ 
Bury.—T.C. propose war time nurse 
and nursery classes at East Ward school. 
Plans by J. Chadwick, B.E. : 
Caernarvonshire.—E.C. propose instal- 
lation of electric light in Tremadoc 
school. . 
Carlisle-—Board of Management of 
Garlands Mental hospital propose 
alterations. Plans by H. E. Ayris (L.), 
architect, 68, Lowther-st.—T.C. propose 
war time nurseries. 
Chesterfield.—Governors of Chesterfield 
Grammar school in conjunction with 


‘Derbyshire E.C. to acquire a site for new 


buildings, F 
Coventry.—D. E. E. Gibson (A.), City 
Architect, 1a, Warwick-row, prepared 
lans for war time nursery on site at 
hoberley. Prefabricated buildings to 
be erected as extensions to schools, at 
£500-£600 each. 


Grimsby.—T.C. to aday*+ Abbey Villa as- 


tuberculosis dispensary, 

Hackney.—M.H. approved scheme for 
adaptation of French hospital, Victoria- 
Park-rd., as war time nursery, at £636.— 
T.C.. to establish day nursery at St. 
Augustine’s hall, Cadogan-ter. 

Ifkeston.—T.C. propose installation of 
electric light in houses. 

Ilkley.—Board of Governors of Semon 
Convalescent home propose maternity 
hospital; at £1,200. 

Keighley.—E.C. propose painting, de- 
ecorating and colouring schools, at £1,430. 

Liverpool.—T.C. to adapt premises for 
offices, at £725.—T.C. approved scheme for 
electric supply to housing estate, at 


Manchester, — Workshop proposed- to 
plans by H. Hankinson (L.), architect, 
3, The Downs, Altrincham. 

Northampton. — C.B. passed plans for 
office extensions for Hanwell Eng. Co.; 
mew rooms in Abington-st., for Y.M.C.A.; 
and alterations to lavatory block, Adnitt- 
zrd., for Burrage & Royde 

Northamptonshire.—E.C 
time nursery, Rushden. 

Nottinghamshire.—E.C. ceopone school 
at Wollaton. Plans by E. W. Roberts 
4A.), County Architect. 

Ormskirk. — U.D.C. propose war time 
mursery. 4 

Rochdale.—B.E. sanctioned erection of 
building as extension to Meanwood 
school. 

Shropshire.—Public Health Committee 
propose day nurseries im various areas, 
also establishment of nursery classes at 
schools. 

Staf*s.—Sanction obtained for adapta- 
tion of church-hall, Brierley Hill, for war 
time nursery, for T.C., at .—C.C. pro- 
pose alterations to parish-hall, Rugeley, 

or part-time nursery. 

Stockport.—T.C, propose day nurséry at 
Portwood and _ residential whole-time 
nurseries in other districts—Bodding- 
tons Breweries, Ltd. Strangeways 
Brewery, Bridge-st., Manchester, apply- 
ing for permission to erect a hotel. ~ 

Tynemouth.—Plans sumeeres for con- 
verting club-room into living quarters. 
E. M. Lawson, Barras-bldgs., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, architect. 

_Urmston.—U.D.C. approved: Exten- 
sions, B. Waterhouse (L.), architect, 134, 
Meansgate, Manchester, 3. 


Lid. 
. (propose war 
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Wakefield.—Wrenthorpe Rural Com- 
munity Council ir Rie village-hall. 

Warwickshire.—C.C. ropose adapta- 
tion of part of Gun Hill school, Arley, 
and Leicester-rd. school, Bedworth, for 
day nurseries. 

Wednesbury. — T.C. propose removi 
tramway track and reinstatement o 
carriageways, at £1,580. Plans by A. 
Booth, B.E. 

Whitley Bay. — U.D.C. received M.H. 
consent to borrow £1,471 for construction 
of Bromley-av. Plans by A. J. Rousell, 8. 

Wigan.—Board of Management of 
Wigan Infirmary propose exterior paint- 
ing of buildings and Christopher Home. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS 
AND CANTEENS ° 


Basford. — R.D.C. peepee three B.R. 
Plans by J. J. Ellis, E. & 8. 

Batley.—G. H. Hirst & Co., Ltd., pro- 
pose canteen; J. T. & J. Taylor, Ltd., 
propose canteen. 

Bedlington. — U.D.C. to extend B.R. 
Plans by W. li, 8. 

Birmingham.—E.C. have plans in hand 
for school canteen at Bristol-rd., South, 
school, Buber. : 

Blackpool.—TI.C. propose central cook- 
ing depot. 

righouse, — T.C. propose additional 
equipment for schools canteen, at £620. 

Caernarvonshire.—E.C. propose pre- 
fabricated building at Church school, 
Llanfairfechan. 

Cardiganshire.—E.C. propose school 
canteens to elementary schools, at 
10,000. Plans by J. Lewis Evans, 21, 
Darkgate-st., a or agp tm 

Daventry.—R.D.C. propose three B.R. 
at Braunston, Long Buckley and West 
Haddon. Plans by W. C. Childs, 8 

Derbyshire.—E.C. applying to B.E. for 
20 ‘“‘Maycrete” hutments for use as 
school canteens, at £17,000. Plans by J. 
Harrison (A.), County Architect, County 
Offices, St. ge Derby. 

Dronfield.—U.D.C. propose alterations 
to premises for conversion’ into B.R. 

Durham.—C.C. E.C. have had schemes 
approved for ct thes egg at various 
secondary schools, Plans by F. Willey, 
34, Old Elvet, Durham. 

Friern ‘Barnet.—Church hall, Friern 
Barnet-la., to be adapted as B.R. 

Gomersal.—Dawson Bros., Ltd., propose 
canteen and kitchen. 











IN PEACE: “Big Ben” Tubular 
Steel Scaffolding was acknow- 
ledged to be in the forefront as 
the most economical medium for 
scaffolding purposes. 


IN WAR: The many new uses 
to which “Big Ben” Tubular Steel 
Scaffolding has been adapted 
gives further proof of the effici- 
ency of design and manufacture. 


Tubular Steel Scaffolding will 
assist in the rebuilding of better 
planned and more beautiful cities 
in the heart of the Empire. 














"Phone: Walton-on-Thames G14 and 615 


THE STEEL SCAFFOLDING Co., Ltd. 


23, OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY, 





IN VICTORY: “Big Ben” . 
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Hartley Wintney. — R.D.C. _ approved 
plan for conversion of premises in High- 
st., Odiham, into B.R. for M. of F. 

Hinckley.—M. of F. sapenree lay-out 
for adaptation of St. John’s Methodist 
Church Sunday-school for B.R. at Earl 
arr 4 Plans by J. 8S. Featherston, 


Leeds.—T.C. oe remodelling pre- 
mises at St. Peter’s-sq. for communal 
feeding and three kitchens. W. 
Cameron, ef Engineer, Civic House. 

Ossett.—T.C. approved canteen for 
Britannia Brickworks, Ltd. 

Rochdale.—M. of F. approved plans for 
conversion of premises at Castleton into 
B.R., at £3,548. 8S. H. Morgan, B.S. 

South Shields.—T.C. to set up B.R. in 
Horsley Hill district. Plans by N. G. 
Richardson, B.E. 

Sunderland. — E.C. to establish three 
new kitchens. Plans by O. T. Mark, 
ee tiga to E.C., Tatham-st.,* Sunder- 

nd. 

Tynemouth.—M. of F. approved B.R. 
lan at Cullercoats, at £1, for T.C.— 
.C. to establish B.R. at harlotte-st., 

North Shields, and New York village. 
Plans by D. M. O’Herlihy, B.E. 
Urmston. — U-D.C. approved canteen 

and kitchen for Freedlands, 

Wigston. — Leicestershire Licensing 
Justices approved conversion of the club- 
room at Grand hotel for B.R., for U.D.C. 

Willenhall.—U.D.C. propose erection of 
ag on Wakes ground for B.R. Plaris 
by N. D. Martin, S. 

Wombwell.—U.D.C. propose additional 
B.R,. Plans by A. Quest, 8. © 


TENDERS 


The Editor welcomes authentic informa- 
tion for this feature from architects, sur- 
veyors or contractors. Items should reach 
4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, W.C.2, not 
later than Tuesday morning. 

Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found 
under ‘* A.R.P. Schemes.”’ 
~ * Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally p 
t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

§ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 

departments. 

Brighouse.—Structural alterations to (a) 
New. Hey-rd. Sunday-school, Rastrick; 
(b) Liberal club,. Hipperholme, for con- 
version into British Restaurants, for T.C. 
H. A. Sneezum, B.S.; (a) *Lister Brook & 
Co., Ltd., Owler Ings-rd., Brighouse, 
£790; (b) *Pickles Bros. (Builders), Ltd., 
Mile Thorn, Gibbet-st., Halifax, £982. 

Friern Barnet.—For }-in. ballast, for 
T.C.: *Iwickenham Gravel Co., Ltd., 
10s. 5d. per cu. yd. 

Gateshead.—Reconditioning premises: 
*Bewley & Scott, Dunston-on-Tyne. 

Godalming. — Supplying and_ laying 
1,200 yd. of new water mains, for T.C. 
E. G. Bowyer, M.I.Mech.E., Water E.: 
*W. H. Gaze & Sons, Ltd., High-st., 
Kingston-on-Thames, £1,459. 

Leeds.—External protective painting of 
dwellings on _varioys housing estates, for 

R. A. H. Livett, A.R.I.B.A., Hous- 
ing Director: *B. Heaton, 2, Belle Isle- 
dr., Wakefield; *W. Palmer (Leeds), Ltd., 
7, Wykebeck Valley-rd., Leeds, 9; *T. H. 
Rusling, 135, Willerby-rd., Hull; *Rollet 
& Gledhill, 8, St.. Alban-rd., eds 9; 
*H. R. Stott, 303, Roundhay-rd., Leeds, 8; 
*§. Smith, 19, Cross Flatts-cres., Beeston, 
Leeds, 11. (Subject to confirmation by 
City Council.) 

Loftus.—Conversion of Saunby’s Garage, 
Skinningrove, into community feedi 
centre, for U.D.C.: *J. C. Jarvis & Son, 
Marske, £207. : 

London (War ye HE rey on con- 
tracts placed by War Dept. for week 
ended February 21:— 

Roxburghshire: Miscellaneous works, 
W. J. Henry & Son, 63, Abbeyhill, Edin- 
burgh. ~ 

Northumberland : Totting.. (erection), 

. W. & 8S. Dorin, Ltd., 55, Front-st., 
Monkseaton, Northumberland. 


fod 
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Durham: Miscellaneous _ works, W. 
Wigham & Son, 29, Sheppard-ter., Castle- 
town, Sunderland. 

Yorks: Hutting (erection), J. New- 
some Walker, Ltd., The Green, Hors- 
forth, nr. Leeds. 

Notts: Building work, A. Mason 
(Conts.), Ltd,, Kirkland-av., Mansfield. 

Lincs: Hutting (erection), H. Dorring- 
ton & Son, Spital-ter., Gainsborough; B. 
Pumfrey, Ltd., ‘Carlisle-st., Gainsborough. 

Herts: Huttin erortion). H. C, Leach, 
8-12, Southfield-rd., Waltham* Cross, 
Herts. 

Bucks: Concrete work, W..8. Try, Ltd., 
Cowley, Uxbridge, Middx. 

Glamorganshire: Concrete work, Isaac 
Jones, Temple-st. 
Llanelly. 

Somerset: Hutting (erection), D. R. 
Dunthorn & Son, Street-rd., Glastonbury, 


_ Somerset. 


Hampshire: Miscellaneous works, F: 
Milton & Sons, Ltd., Steam Joinery 
Works, Witley, Surrey; Johnson & Sons 
(iApbook). Ltd., Longmoor-rd., Liphook, 

ampshire. 

Isle of Wight: Miscellaneous works, 
W. J. Simmonds & Sons, Ltd., Yarbridge, 
Brading, Isle of Wight. 





Joinery Works," 





“UNITE FOR STRENGTH” 


MASTER 
BUILDERS 


ENROL NOW 


FEDERATION OF GREATER 
LONDON MASTER BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP OVER 1,000 
SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0P.A. 


LARGEST ORGANISATION OF ITs KIND 


write on ‘pHone: SECRETARY, 
23, COMPTON TERRACE, UPPER STREET.N.1. 
CAN 2041/2 





THE BUILDER ‘ 


Co. Antrim: Hutting (erection), Wm. 
Dowling, Ltd., Cromwell-rd.,° Belfast. 

Co. Down: Miscellaneous works, John 
McCall & Sons, ‘ Hilldene,” Park-av., 
Holywood, Co. Down. 

Manchester.—Alterations to premises, 
for Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd:, 
1, Balloon-st. :-*Building Dept., Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society, Ltd., Vere-st., 
Salford. 

Retford. — Repainting -20 houses at 
Everton, for R.D.C.: *King & Son, £115. 

Southgate.—Repairs to houses, for T.C. : 
*A. Scott & Sons, £95;.* Walters & Son, 
£106; *F. Bysouth & Son, £154. (Subject 
to approval of M.H.) 

Tunbridge Wells.—15 above-ground 
shelters, for T.C.: Hussey Bros., Ltd., 
Bayswater, W.2; Walter Smith, ay 
Riverhead, Sevenoaks; 8. M. idy, 
Brighton; Gazes, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Contractors, Kingston-on- 
Thames; Martin & Saunders, Ltd., Heath- 
field; A. Brett,. Pitsea,. Essex; W. 4 
Cripps & Son, Ltd., naieiige Wells; 
Geo. Riley & Co. (Contractors), Ltd., Lip- 
hook, Hants; John Jarvis, -Ltd., Tun- 
bridge Wells; G. T. Crouch, Ltd., King- 
ston-on-Thames; John Gordon (Surbiton), 
Ltd., Surbiton; H. -H. Clowes, 
Billericay; *C. W. Snazell, Ltd., Tun- 
ag Wells; T. Bates & Sons, Tunbridge 
Wells; E. A. Davies, West Wickham 
Kent; Goodwin Bros., Tunbridge Wells; 
Adamscrete, Ltd., Ealing, W.5; Lewis 
Thorpe & Sons, Southborough; Flooring 
Contracts (London), Ltd., Grosvenor- 
ds., 8.W.1; Jones & Harvey, Riverhead; 

ampshire Contractors, Ltd., Winchester; 
Private Estates Building Co., Wallington; 
Cox Bros, Maidstone; Balls and . Part- 
ners, Cuffley. 











eee “SOLE MAKERS OF Seeuneseue 
WRIGHT'S IMPROVED ANDALSO 
SHORLAND’S PATENT WARM AIR 
eececcen. VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


IGHT (LONDON) LTO 





GXFORD ST. LONDON Wt 











FLOORINGS 


phone 
PUTney 2129 
or send your enquiry for 
COMPOSITION FLOORINGS 
Wood Block — T & G Strip 
Renovation by Electric 
Machines of existing Floors 


TURPINS PARQUET FLOORING Co. Ltd. 


Victoria Works, Point. Pleasant, Wandsworth, 
$.W.18. é Established 1866 


















March 6 1942 . 


‘ 


Wellington.—Police Station buildings 
etc,, for Standi Joint Committee of 
Shropshire C.C, A Guy Chant (F.), County 
Architect, 5; Belmon Shrewsbury :| 
*Ji A. arvey Smithfield-road, Market 
Drayton, £6,028, 





THE 


LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE C® 
Lt 





INSURANCES ON 
BUILDINGS in course of ERECTION 


LOWEST RATES 


Head Offices: 

155, LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 
Chief Administration: 

7, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 














Boyle’s «ai-pumo Ventilator 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AY., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 














BUY BRITISH 


LOORINGS 


= PARQUET & 


POINT 














also at 


SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 
and Branches throughout the country 


"Phone: WAXLOW 2366 (6 lines). ‘Grams: “Taywood, Southall.” 


TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LID. 


BUILDING AND 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


London Office: 10, ST. GEORGE ST. W. 














PLEASANT Gd. puTNe® 
‘oon Mdlams 
Sw is 16 lines, 








